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THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AG  A  SOCIAL  FACTOR 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
I.     HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION 


1.  Farly  history. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  determine  the  social 
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importance  of  the  American  public  library    as  it  is  to-day, and  to 
indicate  what  appear  to  be  its  probable  social  activities  in  the 
near  future.     In  order  to  understand  the  present  situation,   it  is 
necessary  to  review  briefly  the  historical  development  of  this 
important  institution.    The  modern  public  library  did  not  come  full 
fledged  into  being,  but  is  the  result  of  a  gradual  and  natural 
evolution  and  owes  its  rise  and  growth  to  the  fact  that  it  is  based 
on  thoroughly  American  principles.     Americans  have  always  been  book 
ish  people.     The  first  colonists  brought  with  them  to  this  country, 
both  the  love  of  books  and  the  spirit  of  democracy  which  were  neces 
sary  to  the  development  of  the  modern  library.     But  though  these 
two  principles  were  strong  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  from  the  be- 
ginning,  it  was  more  than  two  centuries  before  the  ideas  were  so 
connected  that  the  free  library  resulted. 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Harrison  tells  us  that  from  the  exclusive 
private  library  of  colonial  days,  to  the  free  public  library  of  to- 
day, there  were  four  intervening  steps:   the  scholastic , the  coopera- 
tive, the  school-district,  and  the  privately  endowed  library. 

1.  Hereafter  the  terms  "library",   "public  library"  and  "free  pub- 
lic library1'  will  be  considered  synonymous  unless  otherwise 

^  indicated. 

2.  Harrison, J . L.     The  public  library  movement  in  the  United  States 
The  Library,  Mar.  1S96,  8:110-24. 
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The  first  library  in  America  designed  for  the  use  of  a 
constituency  larger  than  the  family,  was  that  of  Harvard  University 
which  was  established  in  1658.     This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
scholastic  period.     Luring  this  time  libraries  were  used  only  by 
the  exclusive  few,  the  scholars,     and  no  books  were  loaned.  Never- 
theless this  was  a  step  in  advance  of  the  purely  private  library. 

In  the  year  1731  began  a  new  era  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  Thus 
was  created  and  maintained  the  first  general  library  in  -imerica 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  manual  laborer  and  the  mechanic,  rather 
than  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  scholar,    benjamin  Franklin's 
idea  proved  to  be  a  popular  one  and  by  1773  there  were  some  twenty 
Of  these  so-called  proprietary  or  joint-stock  library  companies. 
These  partook  of  the  public  library  idea  insofar  as  membership  was 
open  to  anyone,  but  the  books  were  loaned  only  to  members.  Other 
co-operative  libraries  -ere  established  by  theological,  medical 
and  scientific  societies.    These  too  were  for  the  use  of  members 
exclusively,    -mother  form  of  the  co-operative  library  was  seen  in 
the  young  men's  mercantile  libraries,  the  oldest  of  which  were  es- 
tablished in  Few  York  and  Boston  in  1820.     These  differed  from  any 
libraries  previously  established, in  that  they  were  not  confined  to 
the  one  function  of  furnishing  books  to  readers,  but  were  designed 
also  as  a  means  of  supplying  further  opportunities  for  education 
to  those  whose  school  days  were  over,  thus  night-schools,  lectures 
and  instruction  in  various  trades  were  carried  on  in  connection 
with  them.     Tho  limited  in  their  constituency,  these  co-operative 
libraries  were  a  distinct  step  toward  the  broad  free  institution 
of  today. 
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In  1826  with  the  beginning  of  the  movement  toward  school- 
district  libraries  in  New  York  was  born  the  idea  of  publicly  sup- 
ported libraries.     These  are  not  to  be  confused  with  school  lib- 
raries.    The  school-district  was  chosen  as  a  unit,  and  the  school 
house  furnished  a  place  to  keep  the  books  which    however,  were  most 
ly  for  the  use  of  adults.     These  were  authorized  by  law  in  New  York 
in  1835  and  subsequently  twenty  other  states  passed  similar  laws, 
-iltho  the  district-school  libraries  did  not  prove  to  be  a  practical 
success,  they  were  of  immeasurable  value  in  spreading  abroad  the 
idea  of  libraries  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system,  to  be  justly 
supported  by  public  taxation. 

The  fifth  period  in  the  evolution  of  libraries  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  Mr.  Harrison,  was  marked  by  the  private 
endowment  of  libraries..  Such  were  the  Astor,  Lenox  and  Cooper  In- 
stitute of  New  York,  and  Pratt  of  Baltimore.     These  were  open  to 
the  use  of  the  public  under  whatever  conditions  their  founders  de- 
sired to  make  and  have  been  of  great  value  in  making  the  use  of 
books  free  to  all,  but  the  public  library  maintained,  or  created 
and  maintained,  by  the  community  in  which  it  is  placed  was  yet 
another  step  in  advance. 

The  really  free  public  libraries,  legally  supported  by 
taxation,  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
^Massachusetts  passed  the  first  law  authorizing  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  public  libraries  by  municipalities  in  1848, 
when  it  empowered  the  city  of  Boston  to  raise  $5,000  yearly  for 
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the  support  of  a  public  library.    Under  this  act  the  Boston  Public 
Library  was  established  in  1854,  and  the  act  was  extended  to  all 
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towns  in  the  state  in  1851.     Similar  laws  were  enacted  by  Hew  Hamp- 
shire in  1849,  by  Maine  in  1854,  by  Vermont  in  1865,  by  Ohio  in 
1867;  and  now  practically  every  state  in  the  Union  has  authorized 
the  establishment  of  oublic  libraries  by  municipalities. 

This  in  brief  is  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  r>ub- 
lie  library  through  vtfiat  has  been  called  the  Dark  Ages  (to  1850) 
and  the  Middle  \ges  (1850-1876)  of  the  library  movement,  but  the 
Aodern  period  did  not  begin  until  1876.     In  that  year  there  was  a 
conference  of  librarians  at  Philadelphia,  a  permanent  organization 
was  formed,  the  Library  Journal  was  established,  and  a  government 
report  on  libraries  was  published.     These  four  events  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  really  active  progress  along  the  lines  of  the  "modern 
library  idea." 

£.  The  modern  library  idea. 
The  essence  of  the  "modern  library  idea"  is  that  the 
library  should  be  an  active,   democratic  institution,     rounded  with 
an  ideal  of  service,  it  should  multiply  its  relations  with  the  peO' 
pie.    Whereas  the  old  libraries  collected  books,  oreserved  them 
with  care,  and  grugingly  allowed  them  to  be  used,  the  modern  lib- 
rary considers  it  a  eart  of  its  duty  not  only  to  collect  books  and 
make  them  easily  available,  but  to  make  known  the  fact  that  it  has 
then,  or  as  Mr.  Bostwick  expresses  it:     "The  modern  library  be- 
lieves that  it  should  find  a  reader  for  every  book  on  its  shelves 
and  provide  a  book  for  every  reader  in  its  community,  and  that  it 
should  in^all  cas?s  bring  book  and  reader  together.""1"    7ith  this 

1«    Bostwick,  km  S.     The  American  public  library,  p.  1. 
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ideal  in  view  the  library  has  extended  its  activities  until  it  has 
oonie  to  be  an  institution  of  great  and  growing  social  importance. 
In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  this  impor- 
tance by  showing  to  what  ext  ent  and  by  what  methods  the  library 
serves  society. 

3.  The  modern  period. 

During  the  forty  years  since  the  beginning  of  this  modern 
movement  (1876-1916)  there  has  been  a  phenomenal  growth  in  libraries 
both  in  numbers  and  in  function.     An  idea  of  the  former  is  obtained 
by  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  presented  by  the  reports  on  pub- 
lic libraries  published  at  int  jrvals  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,     The  first  of  these  which  was  at  all  comprehensive  gave 
statistics  for  1875  and  later  reports  appeared  for  1884,  1891,  1895, 
1900,  1903,  1908  and  1913. 

It  is  a  somewhat  significant  fact  that  the  earlier  reports 
included  the  names  of  all  libraries  comprising  300  volumes,  while  in 
the  1891  report  libraries  containing  less  than  a  thousand  volumes 
are  not  mentioned,  and  by  1908  the  increase  in  the  number  of  libra- 
ries was  so  great  that  5000  volumes"*"  v/as  made  th  ?  unit  of  considera- 
tion.    This  phenomenal  growth  of  libraries  in  the  United  States  is 
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shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  for  1875  with  those  of  1913. 
In  1875  if  we  include  school  libraries,  there  were  3,648  con- 

1.  Summarized  statistics  for  the  smaller  libraries  are  given. 

2.  Growth  of  libraries  since  1875,  compiled  from  bulletins  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Librari3sYc^n^,ining}875     1884     1891    1895    1900    1903      1908  1913 

300  volumes  or  more    3647    5338  *-, 

l&6o4  16000 

1000     "  »     "         2039     2988     3503    4026     5383     6869     *8000  8302 

5000     "  "     »  1174     129  9     1729     2028      2298  2849 

100,000  "       "     "  77  82 

*2stirat  ed 
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taining  over  300  volumes  while  in  1913,  16,000  such  libraries  were 
reported.1    The  statistics  oi'  libraries  of  over  1000  volumes  are 
somewhat  more  accurate  than  are  those  for  the  smaller  libraries. 
These  show  that  in  1875  there  were  2,039,  ten  years  later,  2,988,  ten 
years  after  that  4,026,  while  in  1908  there  were  approximately  8000, 
and  in  1913,  8302,  or  an  increase  of  307  per  cent  from  1875  to  1913. 
Libraries  containing  over  5,000  volumes  increased  ^rom  1174  in  1891 
to  2i849  in  1913,  an  increase  of  142  oer  cent. 

Analysing  the  1915  statistics  a  little  more  closely  in 
order  to  show  the  extent  at  present  it  appears  that  of  the  8,302 
libraries  containing  over  1000  volumes  each,  2,849  have  5,000  volume! 
or  over.     Of  this  number  1844  are  classified  as  public  and  society 
libraries  of  which  1,446  reoorted  as  entirely  free  to  the  oublic, 
while  111  were  free  for  reference.     The  1844  libraries  had  1,652 
branches  and  reported  an  aggregate  of  50,031,382  volumes.  During 
the  year  1913,  3,063,870  volumes  were  added  to  1,702  of  those  lib- 
raries, and  1,282  reported  7,209,690  borrowers'  cards  in  force. 
97,718,299  volumes  wero  issued  for  use  outside  the  library,  as  re- 
ported by  1,387  librarians.  Only  503  libraries  reported  the  number 
of  visitors  to  the  reading  rooms,  but  these  had  a  total  of  19,986, 39C. 

The  total  income  of  1,685  libraries  was  -16,304 ,128  of 

which  2,932,022  was  expended  for  books  for  the  year  (1,597  libraries 

reporting)  and  $7,270,135  for  salaries  fl,o68  libraries  reporting). 

These  figures  make  an  imposing  array,  but  without  further 
j 

analysis  tnjy  are  misleading  for  they  do  not  indicate  the  distribu- 
tion of  library  facilities.  It  appears  from  some  rather  startling 
1.  Only  13,686  of  these  sent  in  reports. 
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statistics  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler  that  these  libraries 
are  concentrated  to  an  amazing  degree  in  the  large  centers  of  popu- 
lation.    There  are  1,223  incorporated  places  of  5,000  or  more  in- 
habitants in  the  United  States  and  concerning  these  ttr .  Legler 
makes  the  statement:  "The  population  of  these  1,232  places  is 
38,758,58*,  considerably  le33  than  half  that  of  the  entire  United 
States.     Their  book  possessicns  on  the  other  hand,  are  nine  times 
as  great  as  those  in  the  rest  of  the  country;  the  circulation  of 
the  bocks  nearly  13  times  in  volume.     Closer  analysis  of  these  fig- 
ures enforces  still  more  strongly  the  actual  concentration  of  the 
available  book  supply.    The  hundred  largest  cities  of  the  United 
States,  varying  in  size  from  a  minimum  of  53,684  to  a  maximum  of 
4,765,883  possess  in  the  aggregate  more  books  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  country  together,  and  represent  the  bulk  of  the  trained  pro- 
fessional service  rendered...  Forty  per  cent  of  the  books  circulat- 
ed are  issued  to  the  dwellers  in  these  one  hundred  cities,  and  in 
15  of  them  the  stupendous  total  of  30,000,834  issues  for  home  read- 
ing was  recorded  last  year  (1912)"1 

But  carrying  the  comparison  still  further  we  find  that 
comparatively  few  people,  even  in  the  cities  have  yet  made  use  of 

the  free  public  library.     According  to  investigations  made  recently 

2 

by  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Theeler,     not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  people 
of  the  average  city  use  the  public  library.     Of  the  remaining  four- 

1.  Legler,  H.  E.,  The  world  of  print  and  the  World's  Work.  A.L.A. 
Bulletin,  June  1913,  7:77. 

2.  Wheeler,  J.  L.,  Aim9  and  methods  of  library  publicity.  Library 
Journal,  April,  1914,  39:259.   (Credited  by  mistake  to  Everett 
R.  Perry). 
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fifths  he  estimates  that  one-fifth  have  either  no  time  or  no  desire 
to  read,  and  another  fifth  are  either  illiterate  or  too  young,  while 
the  remaining  two-fifths  are  prospective  users,  and  present  the 
field  for  the  future  growth  of  libraries. 
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II.  PHASES  Otf  LIBRARY  ACTIVITY  ;VHICH  ARE  OF 
SPECIAL  SOCIAL  SIGNIFICANCE 
I.  REFERENCE  WORK 

a.  General. 

The  use  of  library  books  may  be  classified  into  two  broad 
divisions:  the  home  use  of  books,  which  belongs  to  the  circulation 
department,  and  the  reference  use  of  books,  which  in  its  broadest 
sense  signifies  the  use  of  material  within  the  library  building, 
and  belongs  to  the  reference  department. 

Besides  providing-  a  collection  of  books  and  the  facilities 
for  their  circulation,  every  public  library  provides  a  reading  or 
reference  room  (or  in  the  case  of  large  libraries  a  number  of  rooms) 
designed  especially  for  the  use  of  books  or  other  material  within 
the  library.     It  also  provides  experts  whose  chief  business  it  is 
to  aid  the  reader  in  finding  the  books  and  the  facts  desired.  This 
service  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  small  library  in  which  the 
functions  of  loan,  reference  and  chief  librarian  are  combined  in 
one  person  to  the  very  large  library  which  has  experts  in  every 
field  of  knowledge  as  reference  assistants.     These  assistants  have 
been  called  the  interpreters  of  the  library  to  the  public.  How- 
ever   complete  the  collection  of  books  may  be,  and  however  zealous 
the  searcher  after  knowledge,  without  some  one  to  help  a  little, 
to  explain,  to  guide,  the  desired  book  or  fact  may  not  come  to 
light.  * 

Broadly  speaking,  the  reference  department  may  be  said 
to  have  two  functions: to  serve  as  a  general  information  bureau 
and  as  a  laboratory  of  research.     The  first  function  consists  in 
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furnishing  information  on  every  conceivable  subject  and  answers  to 
all  kinds  of  questions  from  the  most  commonplace  and  trivial  to 
those  of  great  importance.     The  question  may  be  "What  is  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  name  Przeraysl?"    "Who  is  the  author  of  Tom  Sawyer?" 
"Where  is  Timbuctoo?"  or  some  one  may  wish  information  which  will 
require  extended  research,   for  example  the  effect  of  colors  on  the 
human  conduct,   the  identification  of  a  religious  order  from  the 
dress  on  a  doll  or  how  to  color  metals.     Those  who  seek  information 
in  the  library  are  people  of  every  profession  and  interest  -  authors, 
artists,   scientists,  craftsmen,  musicians,   journalists,  clergymen, 
lawyers,   actors  and  club  women.     They  may  secure  information  either 
by  letter,  by  Lelephone  or  by  going  directly  to  the  library.  Tele- 
phone service  is  becoming  increasingly  common  and  busy  people  are 
finding  it  of  inestimable  value. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  use  of  the  public  library  as 
a  great  universal  cyclopedia  which  may  be  conveniently  consulted, 
is  of  great  and  constantly  increasing  importance,  but  the  second 
function  of  the  reference  department  -  that  of  a  laboratory  of  re- 
search -  is  even  more  important. 

It  is  quite  generally  known  that  the  public  library  dis- 
tributes good,  books  to  those  who  would  not  otherwise  have  them,  but 
that  it  is  also  its  purpose  to  aid  in  the  making  of  these  books  is 
not  so  well  recognized.     Good  books  do  not  come  by  chance  and  they 
are  not  usually  original  sources,  but  must  be  carefully  compiled 
by  the  painstaking  scholar.     He  finds  in  the  reference  collection 
of  the  library  diaries,  letters,  autobiographies  and  manuscripts; 
reports  of  scientific  investigations;  narrations  of  travel  and 
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events;  and  records  of  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on.  But 
these  are  not  always  readable  books  and  they  do  not  contain  inform- 
ation in  a  convenient  or  compact  form.     The  books  that  are  of  great- 
est use  to  the  investigator  may  be  seldom  opened  by  the  general 
readert   they  must,  however,  be  used  by  the  writer  of  those  books 
and  articles  which  do  reach  the  general  public.     Histories,  essays, 
text-books,  magazine  articles,  popular  books  on  science,  sociology 
and  economics  and  all  the  wide  range  of  informational  literature, 
the  books  by  means  of  which  popular  education  and  instruction  are 
carried  on,   are  produced  by  use  of  the  less  read  collections  stored 
in  libraries.     And  the  laboratories  in  which  they  are  written  are 
public  libraries,  as  often  if  not  more  often  than  the  university 
and  college  libraries  of  the  country.     It  is  becoming  increasingly 
common  for  the  ordinary  citizen,  by  which  we  mean  in  this  case  the 
men  and  women  of  the  workaday  world  who  are  not  generally  included 
under  the  term  of  scholar,   to  write  the  books  and  articles  we  read, 
and  the  public  library  is  providing  them  with  the  material  for  this 
work. 

The  large  public  libraries  are  also  performing  an  im- 
portant service  for  many  specialists  and  experts  in  various  fields 
of  research  work.     The  greatest  need  of  the  investigator  is  help  in 
finding  all  the  important  literature  on  the  special  point  on  which 
he  is  conducting  his  research.     He  must  first  know  what  already 
has  been  done  in  tfais  field.     He  may  find  that  it  would  be  mere 
duplication  of  work  for  him  to  conduct  his  proposed  investigation. 
But  without  the  bibliographic  resources  of  the  library  he  would 
not  have  discovered  this  and  his  time  would  have  been  wasted. 
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The  catalogue  itself  in  a  large  library  is  an  invaluable 
bibliographic  aid  to  the  investigator  and  in  addition  to  this  there 
is  the  assistant,  made  expert  by  experience  and  training  in  finding 
material,   as  well  as  the  collection  of  bibliographies  which  have 
either  been  compiled  within  the  library  or  secured  from  other 
sources.     3y  using  all  of  these  aids  the  investigator,  the  inventor 
and  the  student  may  avoid  doing  over  again  that  which  has  been  done 
and  he  may  find  the  material  necessary  to  his  own  researches.  Even 
the  highly  original  book,  which  is  far  more  than  a  compilation  of 
facts  previously  known  but  widely  scattered,  must  make  use  of 
previous  knowledge.     Advance  in  knowledge  is  made  by  those  who  have 
followed  previous  progress  to  its  boundary.     Original  conclusions 
are  based  upon  wide  collections  of  data. 

In  connection  with  this  bibliographic  work  for  investiga- 
tors it  seems  proper  to  speak  of  the  numberless  selected  biblio- 
graphies or  reference  lists  on  various  subjects  which  are  produced 
every  year  by  reference  librarians.     These  are  usually  lists  of 
material  to  be  found  in  a  particular  library  on  a  given  subject  and 
range  from  the  comparatively  extensive  list  such  as  that  on"Sewage 
disposal  and  Treatment,''  a  pamphlet  of  96  pages,   or  the  one  on 
"Metal  corrosion  and  protection"  58  pages  in  length,  published  by 
the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,   to  brief  lists  of  only  a  page 
or  two,   which  are  ordinarily  not  published  but  kept  for  reference 
use  in  the  library. 

1.  As  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  publications  of  such 
lists  has  been  carried,   it  may  be  noted  that  the  Carnegie  Lib- 
rary of  Pittsburgh  has  published  £2  bibliographies,   each  of 
which  is  more  than  10  pages  in  length. 


It  is  of  course  impossible  to  find  statistics  to  show 
just  how  much  reference  work  the  public  libraries  of  the  United 
States  are  doing,  and  even  if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  questions  answered  within  a  single  day  or  a  year  by  all 
the  libraries  of  the  United  States,   we  should  still  have  no  ade- 
quate measure  of  the  importance  or  v«.lue  of  this  work.  Figures  in- 
dicate very  little  as  to  accomplishment,   for  a  question  requiring 
only  a  few  minutes  counts  just  as  much  as  one  which  requires  hours 
of  work.     However,  a  careful  study  of  a  number  of  library  reports 
shows  that  the  amount  of  reference  work  is  multiplying  rapidly  and 
that  librarians  consider  it  one  of  the  important  functions  of  their 
work.     "The  possibilities  of  reference  work  in  reference  libraries 
are,   I  believe,  but  dimly  seen  as  yet",  says  Mr.  V,T.  W.  3ishop, 
Superintendent  of  the  reading  Hoom  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
he  continues ," Judging  from  our  foremost  examples,   one  might  say  that 
the  keynote  is  specialization,  either  by  way  of  departments  within 
the  general  library,   as  in  the  Hew  York  Public  Library,   or  by  lim- 
iting the  field  of  the  library  itself,   as  in  the  John  Crerar  Lib- 
rary""1" 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  I  shall  now  consider  various 

special  divisions  of  library  work  in  which  the  reference  function 

predominates.     As  indicated  above  in  the  quotation  from  Mr,  Bishop, 

libraries  following  thj  trend  of  the  age  are  tending  more  and  more 

2 

toward  specialization. 

1.  '.7.        Bishop.  The  theory  of  reference  work.  .a. L. A. Bulletin  9:138, 

2.  The  reference  department  of  the  iiew  York  Public  Library  has  the 
following  divisions  -  Information;  Headers  division;  American 
history;   Genealogy  and  local  history;  Arts  and  prints;  Music; 
Economics;  l)ocurnents;  Technology;  Municipal  reference;  Oriental; 
Jewish;   Slavonic;  Manuscript;  Periodicals;  and  newspaper. 
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b.  Special  Work  for  Business  Wen. 

All  over  this  country  great  business  houses  are  establish- 
ing for  themselves  libraries  which  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  their 
own  kind  of  business.     The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
of  New  York  City  has  three  special  libraries  of  its  own  -  a  large 
engineering  library,  a  legal  library  and  an  accounting  library. 
The  Witt,  Filenes'  Sons  Company  of  Boston  has  a  special  library  on 
retail  distribution.     Similar  instances  might  be  enumerated  at 
length  for  there  are  some  hundreds  of  members  of  the  Special  Lib- 
raries Association  of  America,  but  it  is  merely  to  indicate  the 
trend  in  the  business  world  that  they  are  mentioned  here.  Business 
men  are  recognizing  that  printed  information  is  an  integral  factor 
in  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  work.    Business  competition 
is  becoming  ever  keener.     It  is  requiring  the  wisdom  of  men  of  the 
greatest  intelligence,  the  most  careful  training  and  the  widest 
range    of  information  to  develop  it.     An  ever  increasing  number  of 
college  ana  university  men  are  entering  upon  business  careers.  They 
have  been  trained  to  the  use  of  books  for  years  previous  to  their 
entrance  to  business,  and  to  deprive  them  of  these  after  beginning 
their  business  career  is  to  take  away  their  best  tools. 

Furthermore,  we  find  that  a  new  note  is  being  struck  in 
the  business  world,  which  is  almost  revolutionary  in  its  effect. 
It  is  this  "Business  and  business  efficiency  for  service  rather  than 
for  profit."     This  new  standard  of  ambition  is  making  itself  increas 
ingly  felt  in  the  business  world. 

All  these  factors  -  the  increasing  complexity  of  business, 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  broad  knowledge  is  necessary  to  sue- 
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cess,  the  entrance  of  college  .uen  upon  business  careers,  and  an 
ideal  of  social  service  -  have  opened  wide  the  door  of  opportunity 
to  the  public  library.    For,  though  it  is  true  that  the  very  large 
business  organizations  have  their  own  special  libraries,  the  men  jn 
these  represent  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  men  in  business.  It 
is  then,  fcr  the  so-called  small  business  man  that  the  public  lib- 
rary can  and  in  seme  cases  does  perform  the  greatest  service. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is  only  within  re- 
cent years  that  the  public  library  has  awakened  to  it 3  opportunity 

and  obligation  in  this  direction,  and  that  at  present  only  a  small 

1 

percentage  cf  business  men  are  oein^-  served.     In  justice  to  the 
library,  however,  it  should  also  be  said  that  business  men  have  not 
always  realized  that  the  library  could  be  of  use  to  them  and  have 
m--.de  no  demands  upon  it.     Therefore  it  has  been  necessary  in  many 
cases  for  the  library  both  to  create  the  demand  fcr  its  services 
and  to  be  ready  to  fulfil  such  demands.     The  former  it  is  doing  by 
advertising  its  resources  and  the  services  it  is  ready  to  perform, 
the  latter,  by  the  purchase  of  a  greater  proportion  of  commercial 
books,  supplemented  with  pamphlets,  current  periodicals  and  clip- 
ping files  which  supply  the  latest  information.     Large  libraries 
are  establishing  special  business  departments  under  the  charge  of 
experts,  either  within  the  library  building  or  in  a  place  more  eas- 
ily accessible  to  the  business  men  of  xhe  city. 

1.     An  investigation  made  recently  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Ranck,  of  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich.,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  library  in  that  city 
which  is  one  of  the  most  active  along  this  line  served  direct- 
ly aoout  fifty  per  cent  of  the  business  men  of  the  tov.n. 
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One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  business  branch  is  that 
of  the  Newark  Public  Library,  and  since  other  cities  nave  used  this 
as  a  model  a  brief  description  will  be  of  interest.     It  is  located 
in  the  center  of  the  business  district  on  the  ground  floor,  and  has 
a  show  window  which  is  usi.d  for  advertising  its  services.     The  mat- 
erial collected  includes  the  best  and  latest  books  on  business;  map 
of  railway  anu  freight  routes;  all  kinds  of  time  tables,  city  direc 
tories ,  not  only  of  Newark,  but  of  smaller  towns,  of  the  capital 
of  the  state  ana  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  States;  trude 
directories;  the  best  local  maps;  house  organs;  reports  of  scien- 
tific societies;  the  Official  Railway  viuide;  magazines  relating  to 
all  aspects  of  business;  an.,  a  typewriter  for  the  free  use  of  vis- 
itors.    Special  effort  is  made  to  have  this  material  easily  acces- 
sible, and  when  the  business  man  does  not  have  time  to  visit  the 
library  his  inquiry  will  be  answered  whenever  possible,  by  tele- 
phone or  mail.    It  is  evident  that  such  a  collection  of  material 
under  the  charge  of  an  expert  reference  librarian  has  great  possib- 
ilities for  serving  the  business  men  of  a  community. 

c.  The  mechanic  and  the  library. 

In  every  large  library  today  there  is  a  special  division 
for  the  use  of  men  who  are  included  under  the  term  "mechanic." 
This  division  is  called  by  various  names:  "technology  department", 
"applied  science",  "useful  arts  department",      but  in  every  case 
it  has  the  same  aim,  which  may  best  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
policy  of  the  i'ranklin  Union  of  Philadelphia  -  "The  further  educa- 
tion of  men  already  employed." 

In  this  division  of  the  library  may  oe  found  books,  paraph 
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lets,  and  current  periodicals  relating  to  the  so-called  useful  arts 
or  industrial  sciences.  In    the  very  large  lioraries  these  are  in 
charge  of  a  custodian  familiar  with  the  books  ana  with  the  subjects 
they  discuss,  whose  business  it  is  to  guide  the  inquirer.1     It  may 
be  said  that  the  service  rendered  by  the  custodian  of  a  collection 
of  such  books  is  scarcely  second  in  importance  to  the  collection 
itself.     A  library  with  a  comparatively  small  collection  of  cooks, 
but  with  an  expert  assistant  in  charge  of  them  sometimes  does  more 
real  service  than  a  library  with  a  large  collection  of  material  but 
with  no  "interpreter."     This  is  because  those  who  use  such  a  col- 
lection are  in  many  cases  not  accustomed  to  finding  information  in 
bocks.     They  come  to  the  library  for  information  about  a  particular 
topic,  not  usually  for  a  particular  book  by  a  specified  author  or 
with  a  certain  title  and  they  depend  upon  the  librarian  to  tell 
them  just  where  and  how  to  find  specific  information. 

As  a  mere  suggestion  of  the  extensive  work  a  library  can 
and  in  many  cases  does  do  in  the  way  of  practical  help  to  workers 
we  quote  the  following  from  one  who  was  himself  the  administrator 
of  such  a  library:     "The  printers,  the  wood-workers,  the  masons, 
the  plumbers,  the  lithographers,  and  in  fact,  the  men  in  almost 
every  mechanical  pursuit  seek  the  library  for  books  about  their 
work.     One  man  comes  to  learn  how  to  bend  a  cast  iron  pipe;  another 
wants  designs  for  wrought  iron  work;  another  reads  up  the  latest 
process  of  paper  mailing;  another  brought  in  an  excellent  violin 

1.     Tne  technology  departments  in  large  libraries  are  usually 
placed  in  charge  of  men  who  are  graduates  in  technology  or 
engineering.     This  is  one  field  of  the  worK.  in  which  women 
do  not  predominate. 
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which  he  had  constructed  from  directions  found  in  Horary  books, 
another  comes  for  books  on  dyes  and  dye-making,  a  young  woman  stu- 
died up  oriental  rugs  and  secured  a  good  position  with  a  rug  dealer; 

another  who  earns  her  living  by  making  jewelry,  got  her  designs  at 
1 

the  library."      Examples  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  many  times 
not  only  by  libraries  having  a  special  division  for  such  work,  but 
by  almost  any  general  reference  department.     There  are  no  consoli- 
dated library  statistics  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  library  by 
mechanics,  but  the  statistics  of  some  of  the  larger  libraries  are 
suggestive.     In  the  technology  department  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  during  1S14,  4:2,710  people  consulted  175,630  volumes  wnich 
was  8.2  per  cent  cf  the  total  number  of  volumes  consulted  in  the  mail 
library  building.     In  St.  Louis  21,277  readers  used  48,556  books  in 
the  Applied  Sciencs  room  during  1914.     This  constituted  20.9  per 
cent  of  all  the  books  used  in  the  reference  department.     In  the 
Technology  department  cf  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  the 
total  attendance  for  the  year  was  27,486  people  who  consulted 
142,894  volumes, 

d.  The  Fine  Arts  department 
In  a  considerable  number  of  libraries  the  Fine  Arts  divi- 
sion is  one  of  the  most  important.     It  includes  material  on  such 
subjects  as  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  photography,  engrav- 
ing, the  reproduction  of  graphic  arts,  design,  decoration  and  music. 
In  the  larger  lioraries  music  itself  forms  a  separate  division. 

The  functions  of  such  a  department  are  to  develop  a  wider 
-ellman.H.C . 

1.     The  library  as  an  investment.     Public  Libraries  16:277. 
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appreciation  of  art  and  to  serve  the  practical  needs  of  students 
and  art  workers  in  general.     To  this  end  art  books  of  all  kinds  are 
collected  -  standard  histories,  dictionaries,  beautiful  and  rare 
bocks  -  and  in  addition  to  these  there  are  the  current  art  period- 
icals, usually  a  collection  of  prints  and  photographs,  and  some- 
times lantern  slides. 

Arti3ts,  designers,  illustrators  and  workmen  in  artistic 
handicraft  are  among  those  who  use  the  art  collection,  commercial 
advertisers  find  in  tne  books  suggestions  for  illustrations,  and  the 
work  of  architects  and  decorators  often  shows  the  influence  of  art 
books  used  in  the  library.    The  members  of  women's  clubs  are  a  numer 
ous  class  of  patrons.     Both  art  clubs  and  general  clubs  use  the  col- 
lection in  making  up  their  programs  and  in  preparing  their  papers. 

In  connection  with  the  art  department  exhibitions  are  oc- 
casionally held  in  libraries.     These  are  an  important  factor  in  the 
work  of  popularizing  art  because  they  tend  to  create  an  interest 
where  before  none  existed.     These  exhibitions  are  obtained  from 
many  sources  -  individuals,  collectors,  societies,  institutions, 
the  United  States  government,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Arts."*" 

As  has  been  previously  indicated  the  collection  of  music 
in  libraries  is  becoming  increasingly  common.     In  addition  to  the 

1.     "The  first  exhibition  that  She  American  Federation  of  Arts 

sent  out  was  shown  in  a  public  library  -  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Fcrt  TCcrth,  Texas.     It  comprised  forty  oil  paintings,  and 
led  not  only  to  the  formation  of  an  art  association  in  Fort 
Torth,  but  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  art  collection 
and  a  Texas  exhibition  circuit,  including  San  Antonio,  Austin 
and  Houston.    Other  exhibitions  sent  out  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Arts  have  been  shown  in  public  libraries,  which  are 
to-day  found  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  appreciation  of  art."     Mechlin,  Leila.     The  work  of  the 
American  Federation  of  'Arts  in  relation  to  public  libraries. 
L.  J.,  Jan.  1914,  39:20." 
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literature  of  music  auch  collections  usually  include  sheet  music  and 

in  a  few  cases  pianola  rolls  and  phonograph  records.     Some  libraries 

have  sound  proof  rooms  in  which  the  piano  or  pianola  may  be  used 

without  disturbing  the  readers  in  the  building.1    In  libraries  where 

music  collections  have  been  established  the  extent  of  their  use  has 

more  than  justified  the  expense  and  the  demand  has  usually  been 

2 

greater  than  the  supply.      They  serve  not  only  the  professional 
artists,  lecturers  on  music  and  composers,  but  also  the  music  loving 
public  and  in  this  way  play  a  large  part  in  the,  popularization  of 
good  music. 

e.  Fork  for  women's  clubs. 

The  public  library  is  an  "integral  part  of  public  educa-' 
ticn".    The  woman's  club  has  been  called  "the  30hool  of  middle-aged 
women'.' .  It  is  not  strange  then  that  there  is  a  very  close  relation- 
ship between  these  two  American  institutions,  both  of  which  are  a 
part  of  tne  great  movement  toward  a  more  general  education.  The 
club  woman  is  -.  club  woman  largely  because  she  wishes  to  increase 
her  store  of  knowledge,  her  funa  of  information,  and  it  has  been 
the  privilege  of  the  public  library  to  have  a  large  part  in  making 
possible  the  attainment  of  this  desire  on  her  part. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  there  has  always  been  a 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  between  these  two.     The  club  women  are 
among  the  most  ardent  supporters  and  the  most  appreciative  patrons 
of  the  public  library.     Tne  library  is  almost  a  sine  qua  con  to  the 

1,  Fvanston  and  Los  Angeles  are  examples, 

2.  In  the  New  York  Public  Library,  22,916  opera,  20,32C  vocal  and 
14,720  instrumental  scores  were  circulated  during  1S14.  This 
does  not  include  of  course  the  extended  use  of  music  in  the  lib- 
rary. 
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woman's  club.     It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  in  many  email  towns 
the  library  owes  its  very  existence  to  the  woman1 s  club*      Once  or- 
ganized for  study  the  women  reali/.e  that  /.ithout  a  library  their 
activities  are  very  limited,  and  many  clubs  have  made  it  tneir  first 
object  tc  bring  about  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  library. 

The  ways  in  which  the  library  makes  itself  useful  to  the 
club  woman  are  numerous.    They  begin  with  the  making  of  the  program. 
Committees  of  the  club  meet  at  the  library  to  plan  their  program  for 
the  year.     Sometimes  the  librarian  is  asked  to  meet  with  them.  The 
lists  of  topics,  the  club  programs,  and  the  many  reference  lists  on 
the  various  subjects  which  eveiy  library  keeps  on  file  are  found  use- 
ful in  planning  the  year's  work.     As  soon  as  the  program  is  printed 
a  copy  is  given  to  the  librarian  in  order  that  all  the  information 
on  each  subject  may  be  found  and  made  availaole.     If  the  necessary 
books  and  periodicals  are  not  in  the  library  they  are  very  often  pur- 
chased to  fill  thi3  particular  need.     This  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  clubs  help  the  library.     By  calling  for  good  standard  lit- 
erature and  for  material  on  current  subjects  they  justify  it  in 
spending  a  greater  share  of  its  appropriation  on  books  of  a  more 
serious  and  informing  character . 

The  average  woman,  when  she  first  ta-kas  up  club  work,  has 
had  vary  little  experience  in  using  the  library.     She  is  unfamiliar 
with  the  tools  -  the  catalog,  the  bibliographies,  the  periodical 
indexes,  the  systematic  arrangement  of  books  -  which  the  library 
provides.     It  is  at  this  point  that  the  library  assistant  has  been 
of  the  greatest  help.    By  informing  her  of  these  tools,  teaching  her 
how  tc  use  them,  ana  guiding  and  helping  her  in  finding  the  desired 
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information  the  librarian  has  helped  the  club  woman  in  her  indepen- 
dent search  after  knowledge.     In  many  clubs  it  is  the  custom  to  have 
the  reference  librarian  give  an  occasional  talk  to  the  members  on 
the  reference  use  of  books. 

The  library  has  oft  en  been  accused  of  catering  to  women, 
of  buying  more  books  especially  for  them  than  for  business  men  and 
working  men,  and  in  general  of  paying  more  attention  to  their  de- 
mands.    Perhaps  tnia  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  true  in  the  past, 
but  in  justice  to  the  library  it  should  be  said  that  this  haa  been 
largely  because  the  men  have  not  realized  that  a  library  could  help 
them  and  have  made  no  demands  upon  it.     However,  as  we  have  shown 
the  tide  is  now  turning  in  favor  of  the  men,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  in  the  future  there  will  be  a  more  even  distribution  of  activi- 
ties. 

f.  Legislative  and  Municipal 
reference  work  of  libraries. 

Of  comparatively  recent  development  in  library  specializa- 
tion are  the  legislative  and  municipal  reference  libraries.  The 
need  for  legislative  reference  work  was  first  recognized  some  twenty 
years  ago  in  New  York  state,  and  Wisconsin  followed  about  ten  years 

later  in  the  creation  of  a  special  staff  for  such  work.     Their  ex- 

1 

ample  has  since  been  followed  by  a  number  of  other  states. 

The  development  of  the  idea  in  connection  with  city  govern- 

1.  Mr.  Kaiser,  who  has  written  a  detailed  report  of  the  subject  says, 
"I  find  that  in  practically  thirty-two  states  it  (legislative  ref- 
erence work)  is  attempted  in  some  form  or  other  -  the  state  lib- 
rary as  a  whole,  a  division  of  tne  state  liorary  created  within 
the  library  a  division  created  by  law,  a  separate  oureau,  Liorary 
commission  bureaus,   state  university  bureaus,  etc."    A.L.A.  Bull- 
etin 7:200,  July  191.3. 
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ment  grew  out  of  the  establishment  of  these  state  bureaus,  and  had 
its  beginnings  within  the  last  decade.     The  movement  has  spread  rap 
idly  until  at  present  there  is  provision  for  special  municipal  ref- 
erence work  in  many  of  the  large  cities  in  the  United  States.  In 
some  cities  this  is  a  department  of  the  city  administration,  as  in 
Baltimore  and  Kansas  City,  in  others  it  is  organized  in  connection 
with  the  public  Horary,  as  in  Grand  Rapids,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
New  York,1  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Oakland,  California, 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  other  cities. 

For  the  benefit  cf  small  cities  some  states  have  estab- 
lished departments  of  municipal  reference  in  the  extension  division 
of  their  state  universities.     This  has  been  done  in  Wisconsin,  Kan- 
sas, Washington,  California,  Oregon,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Texas  and 
2 

Michigan. 

Tne  functions  of  a  legislative  or  municipal  reference 
bureau  have  been  classified  into  three  divisions:     (1)  collecting 


1«  In  New  York  City  the  municipal  reference  library  was  first  es- 
tablished as  a  part  of  the  Finance  Department  but  a  year  later 
was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  public  library,  and  i3  now 
operated  as  a  branch  in  the  Municipal  Building. 

3.     A  national  legislative  information  service  was  started  in  1915 
through  the  efforts  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Libra- 
ries.    So  far  they  have  accomplished  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
cumulative  index  to  legislation  in  all  the  states  during  1915. 
It  gives  for  each  bill  and  resolution  introduced  the  (1)  bill 
number;   (2)  the  date  of  introduction;   (3)  the  name  of  the  member 
introducing  the  bill;   (4)  the  subject;   (5)  the  effect  of  the  pro 
posed  legislation  and  the  short  title  of  the  bill;   (6)  its  posi- 
tion or  status.     A  valuable  part  of  this  publication  is  the  sub- 
ject index  which  shows  not  only  what  legislation  ha3  actually 
been  passed,  but  what  legislation  has  been  proposed,  and  being 
topically  arranged  all  the  laws  of  several  states  on  a  given 
subject  can  be  located  at  once.    About  thirty  states  cooperated 
in  thi3  enterprise  in  1915,  and  it  is  confiaently  expected  by 
the  promoters  that  the  other  states  will  soon  join  in  the  work. 

3.     S.  Gale  Lowrie.     The  function  of  the  legislative  reference 
bureau,  L.J.  39:273.  Apr. '14. 
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and  making  ready  for  use  the  Dent  material  available  on  topics  of 
current  interest;   (2)  "division  of  expert  service";   (3)  bill  draft- 
ing. 

The  material  to  be  found  in  a  legislative  or  municipal 
reference  library  includes  the  most  recent  books  on  economics,  soc- 
iology, political  science  and  special  phases  of  administration.  How- 
ever, the  largest  and  most  valuable  part  of  the  collection  is  not  in 
bock  form,  because  the  subjects, *  in  which  the  patron  of  this  type 
of  library  is  interested,  are  of  current  interest,  and  the  best  in- 
formation cn  them  has  not  yet  founu  its  way  into  books.     It  is  still 
in  the  form  of  what  is  termed  "fugitive  material",  which  includes 
official  reports,  charters,  laws,  pamphlets,  magazine  articles,  news- 
paper clippings  and  correspondence.     All  of  this  material  is  care- 
fully  classified,  and  indexed  and  in  many  cases  digests    of  the  mat- 
erial on  certain  subjects  are  made,  in  order  that  it  may  be  most 


1.  In  the  pamphlet  on  its  municipal  reference  library  published  by 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  I  find  a  suggestive  list  of  sub- 
jects and  will  note  here  only  the  first  few:    Accounting,  Arbi- 
tration cf  industrial  disputes,  Automobiles,  Banks,  Federal  re- 
serve, Banks  -  Land  banks,  Billboards,  Bill  drafting,  Bills  of 
Chic  Legislature,  1914,  Budgets,  Building  codes,  Buildings  - 
Height     regulations,  Charters,  Child  labor,  City  manager  plan, 
City  manuals     ,  City  planning,  Civic  improvement,  Civil  service, 
Commission  government,  Compulsory  voting,  Constitutions,  Convict 
labor,  Co-operaticn,  Cost  of  living,  County  officers,  Courts, 
Crime  and  Criminals. 

2.  Chicago  Municipal  reference  library  bulletin  No.  2,  prepared  by 
the  librarian  Frederick  Rex,  is  on  "Municipal  dance  halls."  It 
is  a  summary  of  the  efforts  made  in  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland 
Denver,  Milwaukee,  and  San  Francisco,  toward  the  establishment 
and  operaticn  of  open  public  dance  halls,  and  was  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  city  council  when  it  considered  the  question  of 
estaolishing  similar  amusement  places  in  Chicago. 
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quickly  and  easily  available  for  use  by  the  busy  government  official 

The  comparative  nature  of  the  material  is  another  of  its 
peculiar  characteristics.     If  the  government  is  to  be  run  must  ef- 
ficiently it  is  necessary  that  officials  shall  know  what  has  been 
done  elsewhere.     When  a  measure  has  proved  unsuccessful  and  danger- 
ous in  one  state,  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  brought  to  the  official 
in  his  own  state  by  the  legislative  reference  librarian.     If  one 
city  has  introduced  a  system  of  sewage  disposal  or  of  milk  regula- 
tion which  has  endangered  the  lives  of  its  citizens,  how  important 
it  is  that  officials  in  other  cities  shall  know  of  this  in  order 
that  the  same  experiment  may  not  be  tried  again.     It  is  with  the 
object  of  preventing  all  such  waste  and  error,  as  well  as  tc  secure 
for  one  state  or  city  the  benefit  of  successful  experiments  in  every 
other,  that  these  special  libraries  gather  and  select  material. 

It  is  not  enough  in  any  library  merely  to  brin^  a  collec- 
tion cf  material  together  and  more  particularly  is  this  true  of  the 
legislative  or  municipal  reference  library  where  the  most  valuable 
information  is  not  to  be  found  in  well  indexed  books.     It  must  be 
sifted  out  of  the  vast  amount  cf  ephemeral  literature  which  is  pub- 
lished in  magazines,  newspapers,  and  reports  and  the  ordinary  patron 
of  the  reference  bureau  has  neither  the  skill  nor  the  time  to  find 
answers  to  his  questions  in  such  material.     It  is  here  that  the 
trained  reference  librarian  can  help  him.     "There  are  consequently, 

1.     An  important  fact  with  regard  to  the  legislative  or  municipal 
reference  library  is  that  it  may  be  and  usually  is,  located  in 
the  state  or  city  building,  where  it  is  most  easily  accessiole 
to  the  government  officials.     It  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
keep  in  such  a  place  a  large  general  library  even  if  it  were 
as  useful,  thus  the  need  for  such  a  specialized  library. 
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on  the  staff  of  the  reference  bureau,  those  well  trained  by  graduat 
and  professional  study,"'"  and  by  experience,  in  the  economic,  social 
and  political  questions  with  which  they  must  deal.    Material  is  se- 
cured, data  it:  briefed,  and  plans  are  presented  for  all  the  question 
which  can  be  anticipated.     The  official  has  thus  for  his  assistance 
information  as  to  t/>e  probable  success  or  failure  of  the  plan  he 
proposes,  knowledge  of  devices  which  might  strengthen  his  plan,  if 
it  has  been  tried  elsewhere,  and  a  general  critical  study  of  the 
problem.    Moreover,  he  has  in  his  research  the  aid  of  one  not  only 
trained  generally  in  the  subject  matter  which  interests  him,  but 

one  who  has  become  by  special  investigation  familiar  with  all 

2 

phases  of  the  subject." 

Moreover  through  the  medium  of  the  librarian  experts 
throughout  the  country  are  at  the  service  of  the  library  patrons. 
In  some  reference  bureaus  a  record  of  sources  of  information  ar- 
ranged both  by  plans  and  subject  is  kept.    Under  each  subject  in 
this  record  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  are  specialists 
are  entered.     In  the  geographical  list  are  entered  the  names  of 
people  who  can  furnish  material  relating  to  a  given  community.  Then 
when  a  subject  comes  up,  information  on  which  has  not  been  put  into 
print,  the  librarian  may  telephone,  telegraph  or  write  to  a  special 
ist  on  the  subject. 

1.  The  Kew  York  Public  Library  has  established  a  municipal  refer- 
ence course  nine  months  in  length  in  its  library  school.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  municipal  reference  library  is  to  be- 
come more  ana  more  the  work  of  trained  people  and  that  it  will 
be  a  permanent  Dart  of  library  work. 

2.  5.   -rale  Lowrie,~The  function  of  the  legislative  reference  bur- 
eau.    L.  J.  39:275,  ^.pril  1914. 
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Bill-drafting  in  connection  with  legislative  reference 
work  is  a  most  important  element.     It  is  the  newest  phase  of  this 
service  and,  probably  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  its  greater  rela- 
tive importance  to  state  officials  it  has  developed  more  in  state 
than  in  city  bureaus.     Heretofore  it  has  been  considered  the  duty 
of  the  individual  legislator  to  draft  his  own  bill,  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  men  who  make  up  our  legislatures  it  is  easy  to  see  why  so 
many  laws  are  crudely  written,  complicated  and  ambiguous.  Compara- 
tively few  legislators  are  lawyers  and  scarcely  any  have  both  the 
knowledge  and  the  ability  to  draft  a  bill  correctly.     Thus  bill- 
drafting  agencies  have  come  into  existence.     Several  states  have 
official  bill-drafting  agencies  other  than  legislative  reference 
departments,  and  in  others  the  work  is  done  in  the  attorney  general1 
office.    But  this  work  seems  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  refer- 
ence work  and  has  been  successfully  combined  with  it  in  some  states, 
including  Wisconsin  and  Ohio.     A  good  idea  of  the  function  of  the 
department  in  these  states  may  be  gained  from  a  reading  of  their 
rules  with  regard  to  bill  drafting. 

"Rules  for  the  drafting  room. 

"1.  No  bill  will  be  drafted,  nor  amendments  prepared,  with 
out  specific  detailed  written  instructions  from  a  mamber  of  the  leg- 
islature or  the  governor.     Such  instructions  must  bear  the  member's 
si  gnature . 

"2.  The  draftsmen  can  ma*.e  no  suggestions  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  tne  oilis.     Their  work  is  merely  clerical  and  technical. 
They  cannot  furnish  ideas. 

"3.  The  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  is  not  responsible 
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for  the  legality  or  const! tuticnali ty  of  any  measure.     It  is  nere 
to  do  merely  as  directed. 

"4.  This  department  cannot  introduce  bills  or  modify  them 
after  introduction,  it  is  not  responsible  for  the  rules  of  the  leg- 
i  slature . 

From  thi6  it  may  oe  seen  that  the  legislative  reference 
bureau  takes  no  initiative  in  the  making  of  laws,  its  service  is 
purely  technical  in  nature.     Wnat  it  does  do  is  to  draft  the  ideas 
of  legislators  into  laws  which  are  clear  and  precise  in  meaning. 

The  purpose  of  the  ideal  legislative  or  municipal  refer- 
ence library  i s  to  bring  about  a  better  government  by  supplying  to 
those  who  have  to  do  with  governmental  functions  the  best  informatior 
on  all  public  questions.      "Reference  bureaus,  whether  legislative 
or  municipal,  are  not  agencies  for  reform,  if  by  reform  one  means 
the  championing  of  prindLnles  which  makes  for  good  government;  but  if 
reform  is  to  be  secured  by  full  information  and  knowledge  of  facts 
reference  bureaus  are  admirable  agencies  for  this  purpose."^ 

Closely  related  to  municipal  reference  work  and  probably 
an  outgrowth  from  it  is  the  civics  department  of  the  public  library. 
These  exist  in  name  in  but  four  libraries,  namely  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, Detroit  and  Louisville.     While  the  primary  aim  of  the  munici- 
pal reference  library  is  to  serve  the  city  officials  and  thus  bring 
about  a  better  government,  that  of  the  civics  department  is  to  serve 

1.  S.  Gale  Lowrie,  op_.  clt . 

2.  S.  Gale  Lowrie.  op_  cit . 
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the  general  public  and  thereby  bring  about  a  more  enlightened  and  a 
more  efficient  citizenship.     The  scope  of  the  Chicago  civice  room 
is  indicated  by  the  legend  on  the  door  which  reads  "Sociology, 
Municipal  affairs,  Business,  Economics,  Political  Science,  and  Edu- 
cation."    Inuicative  of  the  usefulness  of  such  a  department  is  the 
fact,  that  during  the  year  ending  May  3l,  1914,  63,304  persons  used 
directly  the  civics  room  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library  ana  they 
consulted  69,320  volumes  and  121,650  pamphlets. 
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2.  CHILDREN'S  TORK 
a.  Introduction  and  Brief  History. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  divisions  of  library  v.ork  is  that  with  the  children.     It  is 
one  of  the  features  of  the  "modern  library  idea",  which  in  its  com- 
paratively brief  history  has  proved  itself  of  great  importance,  and 

1 

has  grown  with  almost  unbelievable  rapidity.      The  first  children's 
library  ..as  established  in  New  York  City  in  1885,  at  the  initiative 
of  Miss  Emily  S.  Hanaway ,  principle  of  the  primary  department  of 
Grammar  School  Number  88.     It  was  started  in  the  autumn,  with  a  few 
hundred  books  and  remained  open  until  the  following  summer,  when  it 
was  closed  not  to  be  opened  again  until  February  1887.    After  this 
it  had  a  precarious  existence  for  some  time  and  finally  in  April, 
1888,  was  removed  to  the  third  floor  of  the  George  Bruce  Library, 
whose  children's  room  it  then  became.     It  was  thus  the  forerunner 
of  special  children's  work  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  most  wide- 
spread -  the  children's  room  rather  than  the  children's  library. 
This  experiment,  however,   s  ems  not  to  have  been  noticed  to  any 
great  extent  by  the  library  world,  and  it  was  not  until  1890  that 
tr.e  movement  was  really  started.     It  v/as  in  that  year  that  the  lib- 
rarian of  the  Brookline ,  Massachusetts,  public  library  was  forced  to 
set  aside  a  room  for  the  children, because  the  adults  complained  that 
there  were  so  many  chiluren  underfoot  it  had  become  no  place  for 

1.     "Its  recent  character  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  volum- 
inous government  report  on  'Public  Libraries  in  the  United 
States'  issued  in  1876,  has  in  its  index  of  13  closely  printed 
double-column  pages  not  a  single  entry  under  'child'  or  'child- 
ren.1    The  index  to  Library  Journal  for  1876-1897,  containing 
130  pages,  has  38  such  entries,  but  only  22  are  previous  to 
1897* and  none  at  all  previous  to  1887,"    A.  E.  Bostwick,  The 
Amer.  Public  Library,  p.  11. 
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the  grownups.     The  room  was  in  the  basement  in  charge  of  the  jani- 
tor.    This  experiment  was  noted  in  professional  library  journals, 
was  widely  discussed,  and  did  not  make  a  place  for  itself  without 
overcoming  the  most  severe  criticism  of  the  "old-fashioned"  librar- 
ians.    But  before  long  librarians  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  began  to  try  the  experiment  for  themselves.     In  1894  Cam- 
bridge and  Denver;  in  1855,  Boston,  New  Haven,  Omaha,  Seattle,  San 
Francisco;  and  in  18S6  Pratt  Institute  followed  suit.    The  era  of 
children's  rooms  had  begun,  and  since  1S00  scarcely  a  new  library 
has  been  built,  even  of  the  smallest  size,  that  does  not  provide  a 
room  or  at  least  a  corner  especially  for  the  children. 

In  1S13  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Liorary 
compiled  some  significant  statistics  with  regard  to  children's  work 
in  the  United  States.    These  show  that  in  51  of  the  78  largest  pub- 
lic libraries  in  the  country,  graded  according  to  tneir  circulation, 
there  are  nearly  9,000,000  oook3,  of  which  1,147,000  volumes  (13.7 
per  cent)  are  intended  especially  for  children.     The  total  circula- 
tion in  these  libraries  for  the  year  (1913)  was  over  30,000,000, 
while  the  books  drawn  out  for  home  use  by  children  numbered  11,200, 
000     volumes,  approximately  37  per  cent  of  the  total.    These  librar- 
ies have  331  rooms  devoted  entirely  to  children  and  180  used  by  them 
in  part. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  children  drawing  books,  Mr. 
Bostwick  found  that  in  45  libraries  reporting,  413,000  children  hold 
library  cards.     He  found  further  that  in  these  46  libraries,  there 
are  43  supervisors  of  children's  work  with  assistants  to  the  number 
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cf  t73.X 

When  we  consider  that  children  come  voluntarily  to  theae 
libraries  and  choose  their  own  cooks  from  well  selected  collections, 
we  cannot  fail  to  understand  what  a  tremendous  educative  and  cultur- 
al agency  the  public  library  has  come  to   oe.     Among  these  readers 
are  the  tninkers,  tiie  scholars,  the  public  leadero,  the  lawgivers, 
the  fatners  and  mothers  and  educators  of  the  next  generation.  It 
is  said  that  letters  cut  lightly  in  the  bark  of  a  sapling  show  even 
more  plainly  in  the  grown  tree;   so  the  habit  of  reading  good  books, 
established  in  the  lives  of  millions  of  children  today  cannot  fail 
to  have  an  influence  on  the  men  and  women  of  the  future. 

b.  Methods  of  working  with  children. 

Library  work  with  children  has  taken  various  forms,  but 
in  general  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  work  done  by  the  child- 
ren's department  of  a  typical  American  public  library  would  fall 
under  the  following  heads:     (1)  The  selection  of  books  and  the 
general  control  and  guidance  of  their  circulation  for  home  use; 
(3)  the  use  of  books  and  periodicals  in  the  reading  room;  (3) 
story-telling;   (4)  work  with  very  young  children,  chiefly  by  means 
of  picture  books;   (5)  illustrated  book  lists,  and  exhibitions;  (6) 
the  formation  cf  library  or  reading  clubs;   (?)  cooperation  with 
settlements,  vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  recreation  parks,  and 
juvenile  detention  homes;   (6)  work  with  mothers. 

1.     A.  E.  Bcstwick.     Tne  volume  cf  children's  work  in  the  United 

States.  A.  L .  A.  Bui.  7:  287-S1  (July  1S13) 
3.     A  somewhat  similar  classification  from  a  different  point  of 

view  will  be  found  in  A.  E.  Bostwick'.s ,  The  American  public 

library,  p.  7S. 
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(1)  Selection  of  books  and  the  general  control  and  guid- 
ance of  their  circulation  for  home  use. 

The  selection  of  the  proper  bocks  is  the  basis  of  the  en- 
tire library  work  with  children.     In  large  cities  the  books  select- 
ed are  read  and  reviewed  by  experts,  while  the  librarian  of  the  small 
library  who  dees  not  have  time  to  review  all  of  the  books  herself 
uses  as  a  basis  of  choice  selected  lists  which  have  been  published 
by  experts.1     The  literary  and  ethical  quality,  popularity,  type  of 
illustrations,  and  binding  of  the  books  are  all  considered,  that 
the  book6  may  not  only  be  good  for  the  children  but  likewise  attrac- 
tive to  them.    Chief  among  the  problems  of  book  selection  is  that 
of  finding  books  which  are  attractive  anu  yet  without  the  bad  in- 
fluence of  the  yellow  backed  literature  sold  so  largely  in  this 
country.     But  the  librarian  seeks  to  find  what  it  is  in  this  litera- 
ture that  attracts  the  child  and  then  to  collect  bocks  equally  at- 
tractive which  will  have  a  proper  influence  on  him. 

Because  toe  books  are  on  open  shelves  and  the  children 
have  entire  freedom  of  choice  the  librarian  has  not  and  should  not 
nave  any  power  to  compel  a  chile  to  read  thai  which  she  thinks  may 
be  good  for  him.     However,  by  friendly  advice,  or  tactful  suggestion, 
she  may  guide  hi 3  reading  in  the  right  direction. 

(2)  The  use  of  books  and  periodicals  in  the  reading  room. 
Home  use  is, of  course,  only  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 

1.     Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  Catalog  of  children's  books. 

Buffalo  Public  Library .Annotated  and  graded  lists.     H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.  Children's  catalog.     A.  L.  A.  Book  list.     Tnese  are  a  few 
of  the  many  excellent  selected  and  annotated  lists  which  may  be 
used  as  a  basis  of  selection  by  children's  librarians. 
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books  are  used.     It  was  found,  especially  in  the  large  oities,  that 
the  children  need  not  only  books  to  read  but  in  many  oases  some 
place  besides  home  in  which  to  read  them.     Homes  in  tenement  flats 
with  small  rooms  in  which  the  household  duties  are  continually  car- 
ried on, with  poor  lighting  and  bad  air,  too  hot  or  too  cold  for 
health  and  comfort,  and  often  filled  with  small  children,  are  not 
inspiring  places  in  which  to  read.    An  Italian  boy  at  one  of  the 
New    York  branches  bore  witness  to  this  fact  when  he  said  "I  cannot 
take  care  of  the  books  at  home;  we  have  so  many  children.     It  is 
pretty  and  quiet  in  the  library  and  I  remember  what  books  I  have 
read.     I  like  best  to  read  here."1 

The  typical  children's  department  in  an  American  public 
library  provides  a  large  reading  room,  suitably  equipped  in  every 
particular.     The  walls  of  the  room  are  made  attractive  with  good 
pictures,  there  are  flowering  plants  on  the  window-ledges ,  and  books 
in  pretty  bindings  on  the  shelves.    All  the  furnishings  of  the  room 
are  of  a  type  suited  to  children,  low  book-shelves,  small  tables 
and  comfortable  little  chairs.     The  catalog  is  low,  and  the  older 
ones  are  taught  how  to  use  it  so  that  they  can  find  books  for  them- 
selves.   Llost  important  of  all  is  the  special  children's  librarian, 
who  has  charge  of  the  room.     If  she  is  successful  she  has  not  only 
been  trained  for  the  work,  but  is  especially  fitted  by  her  person- 
ality to  have  an  influence  on  the  children.    By  her  contact  with 
them,  she  is  sometimes  able  to  come  into  very  close  personal  rela- 
tions with  her  small  patrons.     They  go  to  her  for  advice  concerning 

1.    Hew  York  Public  Library,  annual  Report*  1914,  p.  48. 
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their  lessons,  their  play  and  their  personal  conduct,  as  well  as 
for  advice  as  to  the  books  they  desire.  She  may  influence  their 
habits  of  thought,  their  personal  habits,  in  fact  the  whole  trend 
of  their  character.  Her  personal  influence  upon  them  may  be  far 
more  important  than  that  of  the  books  which  they  read.  The  child- 
ren's room  is  perhaps  the  one  beautiful  spot  where  some  of  these 
children  are  made  welcome,  and  it  often  supplies  the  confortable 
homelike  atmosphere  which  children  need    so  much. 

^.s  in  the  adult  reading  room  so  in  the  children's  room 
certain  books  and  periodicals  are  kept  for  use  in  the  building 
alone  and  are  not,  allowed  to  circulate.     The  children  soon  learn 
that  many  interesting  questions  may  be  answered  by  these  reference 
books  and  they  use  them  not  only  in  connection  v.ith  their  school 
v/ork,  which  is  more  or  less  compulsory,  but  also  to  ferret  out 
knowledge  for  themselves.^" 

(3)  Story-telling. 

The  third  class  of  work  listed  above,  namely,  story-tell- 
ing, is  an  important  feature  of  the  work  with  children,  and  has  been 

found  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  means  of  bringing  them  to  the 

2 

library,  and  of  stimulating  their  interest  in  good  books.  "Mankind 
heard  and  spoke  for  untold  ages  before  they  wrote  and  read.  Thrice 
happy  the  child  who  makes  it  first  acquaintance  with  the  great 

1.  This  phase  of  work  with  children  will  be  treated  more  in  detail 
under  the  heading  -  The  library  and  the  school. 

2.  "Story-telling  is  the  most  successful  means  of  introducing 
children  to  good  books."    F.  J.  Olcott,  Chief  of  Children's 
department,  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh.     The  public  library: 
a  social  force  in  Pittsburg,    p.  15. 
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monuments  of  literature,  which  arose  when  the  world  was  young,  not 
by  reading  but  under  the  spell  of  the  story-teller's  art."1    ^s  in 
primitive  times  the  story  was  the  chief  means  of  creating  and  per- 
petuating literature  so  to-day  the  librarian,  recognizing  the  prim- 
itive nature  of  the  child,  uses  the  story  to  introduce  him  to  the 
best  literature  of  the  world. 

Story  hours  were  used  early  in  the  history  of  special 
children's  work,  and  today  story-telling  as  an  organized  method  of 
stimulating  interest  in  books  is  more  widespread  than  ever  before. 
It  is  used  by  practically  all  but  the  smallest  libraries  and  these 
do  not  conduct  the  story-hour  because  in  most  cases  they  cannot  af- 
ford to. 

A  few  statistics     ill  show  how  extended  is  the  practice  of 

2 

story-telling  in  city  libraries.     In  New  York    "regular  weekly  or 
monthly  story  hours  for  little  children,  and  for  boys  ana  girls  be- 
low the  ages  of  12  or  14  years  are  held  wherever  the  library  ser- 
vice is  equal  to  the  growing  demand."    In  1913,  1929  regular  story- 
hours  were  held  in  the  branches  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  with 

a  total  attendance  of  45,618  children.     Chicago  reports  an  attend- 

3 

ance  of  18,188  children  at  story-hours  during  1912.      In  Philadelph- 

4 

ia  40,472  children  attend  556  story  hours  in  1914.      The  Cleveland 

Publis  Library  reports  a  total  attendance  of  102,741  children  at 

5 

story -hours  in  1914. 

1.  Dr.  &.  Stanley  Hall.  Children's  reading:  as  a  factor  in  their 
education.  L.J.,  A  ril  1908,  33:128. 

2.  New  York  Public  Library,  Annual  report,  1913  p.  73. 

3.  Chicago  Public  Library,  annual  report,  1912  p.  28. 

4.  ?ree  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Annual  report    1914 ,  p .  84. 

5.  Cleveland  Public  Library,  annual  report,  1914,  p.  b4. 
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Library  story-hours  fall  naturally  into  two  divisions, 
stories  for  little  children  and  stories  for  children  of  ten  years 
and  above.     These  are  usually  held  once  a  week  in  groups  of  thirty 
to  forty  for  the  younger  children  and  somewhat  larger  groups  for 
those  who  are  olaer.     otories  for  the  smaller  children  comprise 
fairy  tales,  legends,  fables,  poetry,  Bible  stories,  folk-tales, 
animal  stories,  nature  myths,  stories  concerning  holidays  and  birth- 
days, Greek  myths,  humorous  stories,  and  stories  of  primitive  life. 
The  interesting  experiment  of  telling  the  children  stories  charac- 
teristic of  national  folk-lore  was  tried  in  Cleveland.  Stories 
typical  of  a  country  were  chosen,  the  nationality  was  given  and  in 
some  instances  the  customs  of  the  country  were  briefly  described. 
The  children  were  delighted  with  the  stories  and  there  was,  as  a 
result,  an  increase  in  the  reading  of  travel."^" 

To  the  older  boys  and  girls  the  story-teller  tries  to  pre- 
sent in  an  attractive  way,  a  large  class  of  literature  such  as  the 
Greek  myths,  the  Arthurian  legends,  Korse  myths,  Robin  Hood,  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  the  Odyssey,  or  ohakespearean  plays.     These  are 
usually  told  in  carefully  planned  cycles.     The  fact  that  the  stories 
week  after  week,  have  the  same  atmosphere  and  deal  with  the  same 
characters  means  a  development  in  power  of  concentration,  a  broad- 
ening of  outlook  and  an  awakening  of  interest  in  following  the 
varied  lines  of  reading  thus  opened  up.    For  instance,  interest  in 
Shakespearean  stories  may  lead  not  only  to  the  reading  of  the  stor- 
ies, but  may  serve  also  as  an  introduction  to  the  plays  themselves, 

1.     Cleveland  Public  Library,  Annual  report,  1912,  p.  61. 
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to  the  ballad  stories  and  even  to  an  increased  reading  of  English 
history . 

The  story  hour  is  intended  to  be  educational  primarily, 
but  that  does  not  prevent  it  from  being  enjoyable  as  well.     It  is  an 
easy  and  comparatively  inexpensive  way  of  giving  to  the  children  an 
hour  of  recreation  by  which  all  the  good  results  of  recreation  may 
be  gained  and  much  more  accomplished  if  through  the  story  hour  ttfe 
children  may  be  given  the  ability  to  choose  and  the  desire  to  read 
books  of  value. 

(4)  Work  with  very  young  children. 

We  do  not  ordinarily  think  of  a  public  library  in  connec- 
tion with  very  young  children,  but  with  the  beginning  of  special 
work  for  children  it  was  found  impracticable,  as  well  as  undesir- 
able, to  set  an  "age  limit"  for  those  who  might  use  the  library. 
If  it  is  to  have  an  influence  on  the  child  it  is  desirable  that  he 
should  acquire  the  "library  habit"  as  early  as  possible. 

In  many  places,  too,  it  has  been  found,  that  unless  the 
"little  mothers",  and  in  some  cases  the  "little  fathers"  can  bring 
their  younger  brothers  and  sisters  with  them  to  the  library  they 
themselves  can  not  come,  for  they  are  responsible  for  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  while  their  mothers  are  at  work.    And  so  it 
has  gradually  come  about  that  the  library  has  provided  small  tables 
with  picture  books  and  games  on  them  for  these  youngest  patrons. 

(5)     Illustrated  book  lists,  exhibitions,  etc. 

One  of  the  methods  devised  by  librarians  to  lead  children 

1.     Children's  librarians  are  also  adding  a  contribution  to  child- 
psychology,  by  experimenting  with  a  view  to  gaining  certain 
ends  and  recording  the  results. 
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to  read  the  best  books  is  the  use  of  the  so-called  illustrated  book 
list  or  picture  bulletin.    Pictures  relating  to  a  special  subject 
are  combined  with  a  list  of  books  so  as  to  interest  the  child  in 
the  subject  and  in  this  way  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  books  which 
treat  of  it. 

(6)  heading  clubs. 
Another  activity  of  the  children's  department,  is  the  or- 
ganization of  boys    and  girls  clubs.1  Such  clubs  are  never  forced 

upon  the  children  by  the  librarian,  but  they  are  based  upon  group 

2 

interests  which  already  exist.  Until  this  interest  exists  it  has 
been  found  that  the  time  and  thought  necessary  to  club  development 
bring  little  or  no  results.  The  part  which  the  library  ordinarily 
takes  in  such  development  is  to  furnish  a  place  for  meeting;  a  club 
leader,  who  is  usually  a  volunteer;  a  general  supervisor  for  all 
club  work,  who  is  a  member  of  the  library  staff;  and  books  for  the 
use  of  the  club  members.  These  clubs  have  various  interests  -  elec- 

1.  In  Cleveland  there  are  72  children's  clubs  with  a  membership  of 
875  and  an  annual  attendance  of  nearly  8000. ( Cleveland  Public 
Library,  Annual  report,  1914,  p.  84). 

2.  The  following  quotation  from  the  Minneapolis  Public  Library  re- 
port (1914, p. 23)  is  suggestive  of  the  way  in  which  these  clubs 
sometimes  come  into  existence.     "In  September  a  most  interesting 
'How  to  Make  Things1  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Central  Building, 
At  the  close  of  school  in  June  an  invitation  was  sent  to  the 
children  asking  them  to  make  some  articles  from  descriptions 
given  in  books  drawn  from  the  Public  Library  and  promising  that 
all  such  things  would  be  shown  at  an  exhibition.     Lists  of  'How 
to'  books  were  distributed  at  the  various  branches  and  the  call 
for  books  everywhere  was  overwhelming.     'Vhen  the  exhibition  date 
was  set  and  articles  began  to  come  in,  the  amount  and  variety 
was  amazing;  as  one  little  boy  said,  'There  was  everything  from 
fudge  to  automobiles.'  The  children  attended  the  exhibition  in 
great  numbers,  intensely  interested  in  each  others  accomplish- 
ments.   Parents  and  teachers  also  came  by  the  hundreds.     It  was 

a  practical  demonstration  of  the  educational  work  which  the  lib- 
rary is  doing  for  the  boys  and  girls.     One  direct  result  was  the 
formation  of  two  boys'  clubs,  a  wireless  club  and  an  aviation 
club  each  under  the  direction  of  experts.     The  library  expects 
to  repeat  this  exhibition  as  an  annual  feature  as  long  as  the 
children  respond  so  enthusiastically." 
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tricity,  stamps,  Boy  Scouts,  Carnp  ulire  ^irls,  debating,  literature, 
art,  music,  drama,  current  events,  travel  and  nature  study.    An  in- 
teresting club  at  one  of  the  New  York  public  Library  branches  is 
"The  Hero  Club",  which  is  composed  of  young  Jewish  boys.  The  name 
and  inspiration  for  the  organization  of  this  club  came  from  their 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  Heroism  list,  a  list  of  books  about 
great  heroes,  published  by  the  library.  At  each  meeting  of  the  club 
the  career  of  a  hero  mentioned  in  the  list  is  described.     The  meet- 
ing is  opened  by  the  "Chief  Councillor"  who  reads  the  final  quota- 
tion from  the  Heroism  list  which  begins:  "I  am  a  citizen  of  America 
and  an  heir  to  all  her  greatness  and  renown."    This  quotation  has 
been  adopted  as  a  pledge  by  the  club.    Daniel,  David,  :ioses.  King 
^rthur ,  Koratius,  and  Havelock  the  Dane,  have  been  studied  in  turn.^ 
Significant  names  of  other  clubs  are  the  Mature  Club,  the  Oak  Tree 
Jirls,  the  ^race  Darling  group,  the  '"averley  Club,  and  the  Juvenile 
Electricians.  Debating  clubs  seem  to  be  of  greatest  interest  among 
the  boys,  and  interest  in  literary  clubs,  especially  drama,  seems 
to  prevail  among  the  girls. 

The  director  of  the  Hew  York  xJublic  Library  tells  us  that 
some  of  the  clubs  there  have  held  the  interest  of  the  same  boys  and 
girls  from  their  twelfth  to  their  eighteenth  year.     He  says  "Many  of 
these  young  people  had  been  accustomed  to  read  whatever  came  in 
their  way  and  to  read  without  thinking.    Looking  back  upon  their 
reading  and  discussion  of  books  at  club  meetings,  and  catching  the 
reflection  of  it  from  those  who  meet  them  in  the  Library,  it  is 
grat ifyin.-"  to  note  not  merely  a  definite  improvement  in  the  taste 
of  club  members,  but  a  radiation  of  the  influence  of  books  extending 

1.    Hew  York  Public  Library,  Annual  report,  1914  p.  51. 
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to  the  home  and  the  school,  and  passing  on  into  the  social  life  of 

young  men  and  young  women."1 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  these  clubs  is  to  create  an 

interest  in  good  books,  and  thereby  to  improve  the  taste  of  the 

club  members.    They  also  give  an  opportunity  for  self-expression, 

which  is  in  itself  invaluable,  and  furnish  a  means  for  wholesome 

and  helpful  recreation.     Other  good  results  of  such  organizations 

are  the  cultivation  of  self  control,  a  love  of  fair  play,  and  a 

sense  of  personal  responsibility. 

2 

In  Pittsburgh      the  library  does  a  specia^L  work  among 
boys'  gangs,  organizing  troublesome  street  boys  into  reading  clubs 
This  kind  of  work  furnishes  us  with  a  good  example  of  what  Jacob 
Riis  meant  when  he  said  "It  is  by  the  Boys'  Club  that  the  street 
is  hardest  hit.     In  the  fight  for  the  lad  it  is  that  which  knocks 
out  the  gang  and  with  its  own  weapon  -  the  weapon  of  organization. 

(7)  Cooperation  with  other  agencies. 

The  library  is  not  attempting,  however,  to  do  everything 
itself  for  it  is  peculariarly  v/ell  fitted  to  cooperate  with  other 
agencies  that  work  for  the  welfare  of  children.     It  is  a  public 
building  and  properly  furnishes  room  for  certain  kinds  of  activi- 
ties, as  well  as  books  for  the  use  of  these  other  agencies.  Lib- 
rarians are  commonly  not  merely  willing  but  anxious  to  do  this  and 
more  often  than  not  the  initiative  for  the  work  comes  from  the 
library,     oettlements,  vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  recreation 

1.  Hew  York  Public  Library, , annual  report,  1914,  p.  50. 

2.  F.  J.  Olcott.  The  public  library:      social  force  in  Pitts- 
burgh, p.  19. 


parks,  juvenile  detention  homes,  schools    and  various  educational 
societies  are  among  the  agencies  with  which  the  library  thus  co- 
operates . 

Cooperation  with  playgrounds  is  carried  on  in  most  of  our 
large  cities  by  providing  a  small  collection  of  books  to  be  sent  to 
each  playground,  and  by  sending  a  library  assistant  to  iSoue  the 
books  to  the  children  as  well  as  to  tell  them  stories.    The  child- 
ren's librarian  of  Seattle  tells  us  that  these  activities  perform 
a  double  purpose.     "They  act  not  only  as  additional  distributing 
centers  from  which  children  draw  books,  but  they  fill  the  part  of 
a  Pied  Piper,  for  when  at  the  end  of  the  summer  the  books  are  with- 
drawn from  the  playgrounds  to  the  library  buildings,  the  children 

follow  them  as  though  drawn  by  a  magic  charm  and  become  steady  and 

2 

regular  library  patrons."      in  similar  ways  the  library  lends  aid 
and  in  turn  is  helped  by  the  other  agencies    e.nume rated. 

(8)  Work  with  mothers. 
In  order  to  do  efficient  work  with  the  children  the 
children's  librarian  has  found  it  advantageous  to  cooperate  with 
the  mothers.     Mothers'  meetings  are  held  and  mothers'  clubs  are 
formed  at  which  children's  books  are  discussed,  suitable  stories 
illustrating  ethical  subjects  are  told,  current  magazine  articles 
on  educational  subjects  are  reviewed,  and  interesting  books  about 
education,  and  stories  for  children  are  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  mothers. 

1.  Cooperation  with  schools  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  in 
another  place. 

2.  Seattle  Public  Library  annual  report,  1913,  p.  16. 
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In  the  library  reports  of  New  York,  Seattle,  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland  and  some  other  cities  we  find  descriptions  of  exhibitions 
of  books  suitable  for  children's  Christmas  gifts. 

Even  the  babies  are  not  forgotten  by  the  library.  Seat- 
tle, Grand  Rapids,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  other  cities  send 
out  lists  of  books  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  babies,  to  all 
mothers  whose  names  appear  in  the  official  register  of  births.1 
Other  slips  sent  to  mothers  contain  lists  of  books  and  magazine 
articles  on  the  value  of  clean  food  for  children,  the  necessity 
of  fighting  flies  and  the  value  of  hygienic  precautions  in  guard- 
ing the  lives  of  their  children. 

3.  THE  LIBRARY  AND  THE  SCHOOL 
One  of  the  foremost  library  periodicals  bears  on  its 
cover  every  month  the  motto  "The  Library  is  an  integral  part  of 
public  education."    For  the  past  twenty-five  years  this  idea  has 
been  spreading  and  continually  growing  in  strength  among  librar- 
ians ana  more  recently  school  authorities  too,  have  begun  to  rec- 
ognize it.     This  does  not  mean  that  the  library  is  trying  to  do 
what  could  be  better  done  in  the  school,  or  that  the  school  is 

1.     In  regard  to  the  Better  Babies  slips  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan; 
the  librarian  says  in  his  report  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  very  exceptionally  low  death  rate  in  this  city,  particu- 
larly among  children,  has  been  caused  by  the  more  intelligent 
care  parents  are  enabled  to  give  their  children  by  reason  of 
the  educational  campaign  in  this  direction  by  various  agen- 
cies,of  which  the  library  and  the  books  in  this  collection 
have  been  one  of  the  most  important  factors.     The  book  stores 
report  a  largely  increased  sale  of  the  baby  books  featured 
by  the  Library."    Grand  Rapids  Public  Library,  annual  report 
1914-15 
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doing  what  should  be  done  by  the  library,  it  ra  ans  that  these  two 
great  factors  in  public  education  are  necessary  complements  of 
each  other.     This  we  must  recognize  as    true  if  we  accept  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Grant  Showerman    that  "The  immediate  design  of 
liberal  education  is  not  skill  of  hand  or  knowledge  of  technical 
detail,  but  the  cultivation  of  mental  power,  the  broadening  of 
vision,  the  deepening  of  perception,  the  refinement  of  intellectu- 
al and  spiritual  temper.     Its  ultimate  end  is  the  production  of  thi 
ideal  citizen  and  of  the  ideal  state."1 

Both  the  library    and  the  school  then  are  branches  of 
education  but  with  a  difference  which  has  been  well  stated  by  Mr. 
Tillis  H.  Kerr:  "School  is  formal.  Library  is  informal.  Funda- 
mentally, the  school  is  for  discipline  (training,  if  you  will). 

p 

fundamentally  the  library  is  for  culture."      The  school  stands 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  certain  definite  subjects  in 
definite  ways,  the  library  for  the  rounding  out  of  this  knowledge, 
another  difference  between  school  and  library  is  that  the  library 
deals  al.vays  with  individuals,  the  school  deals  with  children 
collectively,  that  is,  in  classes.     The  library  then  may  be  used 
by  the  schools  to  counteract,  in  part  at  least,  the  disadvantages 
of  the  so-called  "lock-step"  system  of  education  which  now  pre- 
vails in  the  schools    of  the  United  States. 

The  initiative  in  this  movement  toward  cooperation  has 
been  almost  invariably  with  the  library,  and  perhaps  the  reason 

1«     The  Dial,  September  50,  1915,  p.  255. 

2.     71.  H.  Kerr.  The  Child  in  the  School  and  in  the  Library.  a.L.A. 
Bulletin,  9:145. 


for  this  is  that  the  "missionary  of  the  book'  sees  in  the  schools 
such  a  great  opportunity  to  spread  abroad  the  influence  of  the 
library.     Children  are  brought  together  in  the  publio  schools  in 
larger  numbers  than  in  any  other  place  and  under  the  most  favor- 
abl3  conditions,  to  receive  instruction,    iind  furthermore  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  librarian  that  this  influence  shall  last  not  only 
during  the  school  life  of  the  child,  but  that  having  learned  while 
in  school  of  the  great  sources  of  knowledge  available  in  the  pub- 
lic library  he  shall  continue  to  make  use  of  them  when  school  days 
1 

are  over. 

As  to  methods  of  cooperation  between  school  and  library 
probably  the  most  important;  and  one  of  the  most  commonly  used,  es- 
pecially in  cities,  is  that  of  sending  small  collections  of  books 
to  the  schools.    This  method  of  what  has  been  called  "sowing  a 
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library  broadcast"  is  curried  on  chiefly  in  the  following  way. 
kt  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  a  collection  of  books,  equal 


1.  That  school  authorities  too  are  recognizing  the  importance  of 
this  cooperation  is  evidenced  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"Mare  and  more  it  is  felt  that  a  public  library  and  a  pub- 
lic school  have  the  same  purpose  and  aim.     ^ach  in  its  own 
sphere  is  a  public  educator;  and  each  can  help  the  other; 
their  duties  are  reciprocal  -  the  library  furnishes  the  school 
with  books  useful  in  school  work,  ana  helpful  in  giving  the 
right  bent  to  the  child's  thoughts  and  energies.     The  school, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  bound  to  prepare  the  child  to  make  a 
good  use  of  the  treasures  which  the  library  offers,  by  develop 
ing  in  him  a  love  of  good  reading.     If  a  child,  when  he  leaves 
school,  has  formed  the  reading  habit  his  education  will  be 
continued  beyond  the  limit  of  his  school  days  and  he  will  be 
proof  against  many  of  the  temptations  which  later  life  will 
bring. n "Report,  1901-02. 

2.  This  is  a  description  of  the  method  used  in    the  Buffalo  Pub- 
lic Library.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  libraries  to  use  this 
method  and  has  been  used  as  a  model  by  many  other  cities.  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Elmendorf ,  Buffalo  system  of  public  school  and  public 
library  co-operation,  1912. 
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in  number  at  least,  to  the  number  of  children  in  the  room,  and 
suitable  to  their  age,  is  sent  to  each  class  room  in  the  schools 
which  have  elected  to  come  under  the  system  of  co-operation.  The 
selection  of  books  is  renewed  at  mid -year  and  all  of  the  libraries 
are  gathered  in  at  the  end  of  the  year.    This  is  important  because 
the  collection  of  books  is  so  small  that  fresh  collections  at  briej 
intervals  are  necessary  in  order  to  renew  the  interest.    The  teach- 
ers are  allowed  to  arrange  all  details  for  the  use  of  the  books  - 
they  may  read  to  the  class  from  them,  the  children  may  read  them 
in  the  room  or  they  may  take  them  home;  they  may  be  used  chiefly 
as  a  reference  collection  or  to  supplement  class  work. 

Other  methods  of  cooperation  said  by  an  authority  in 
library  work  with  schools  to  be  "well  recognized  methods  of  pro- 
cedure which  all  agree  to  be  conducive  to  the  best  results  and  suc- 
cess of  this  movement"  are  summed  up  as  follows  "...  pictures  are 
loaned,  stories  are  told  and  books  are  read  by  library  visitors, 
lists  of  desirable  books  for  boys  and  girls  and  lists  for  collat- 
eral reading  are  printed,  bulletins  and  posters  give  all  possible 
information  concerning  new  books,  there  are  teachers'  reading 
lists,  talks  to  principals  ana  teachers,  exhibits  of  school  work 
at  libraries,  special  talks  on  library  methods,  card  catalogs  and 
reference  books,  at  the  school  or  library;  branch  libraries  have 
been  established  in  the  schools,  special  help  is  given  to  the 
children  in  the  reference  room  as  an  aid  to  school  work,  systematic 
training  in  library  methods  and  courses  in  children's  literature 
are  offered  in  the  normal  schools. "^ 

1.  M.D.I/IcCurdy ,  Methods  to  be  used  by  libraries  working  with 
schools  to  encourage  the  use  of  real  literature.  A.L.A*  Pro- 
ceedings, 1907, p. 289. 
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.mother  point  of  contact  with  the  schools  in  many  cities 
is  the  arrange ment  whereby  the  school  principals  send  to  the  lib- 
rary the  names  and  addresses  of  all  children  who  leave  school  per- 
manently.    Personal  letters  are  sent  to  these  children  urging  thern 
to  continue  their  education  through  the  library  after  they  leave 
school.1 

rJhus  it  is  seen  that  the  library  and  the  school  are  co- 
operating in  the  education  of  children,  but  it  is  also  evident 
that  the  library  has  but  made  a  beginning  in  its  part  of  the  work. 
Thile  statistics  cannot  measure  the  value  of  this  work  they  can 
and  do  indicate  the  great  field  which  yet  remains  untouched,  for 
they  show  that  at  present  the  public  libraries  are  reaching  less 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  school  children  in  the 
United  States.    With  regard  to  the  opportunities  in  this  field  we 
find  that  the  loaders  both  among  school  authorities  and  librarians 
now  agree.      Mr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation says:   "The  public  libraries  have  no  better  opportunity 
for  effective  service  than  that  offered  through  generous  and  in- 
telligent cooperation  with  the  public  schools  and  especially  with 

2 

the  high  schools  and  the  highest  grades  of  the  grammar  schools." 
"hile  the  librarian  of  one  of  the  largest  public  libraries  in  the 
country,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler  of  Chicago,  expresses  the  following 
opinion:     "Llost  insufficient,  and  perhaps  least  successful  thus 

1.  ii^and  Rapids  sends  in  every  such  letter  a  leaflet  entitled, 
"Don't  be  a  quitter." 

2.  A .  L •  A.  Bulletin  7:  87. 
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far,  but  suggesting  the  most  important  function  of  library  activity 
and  presaging  its  most  significant  development,  is  that  branch  of 
service  associated  with  grammar  and  secondary  schools.    Here  lies 
the  most  fertile  field  for  strong,  vigorous,  fruitful  energizing  of 
such  forces  as  the  library  possesses.""*" 

4.    THE  LIBRARY  AID  THE  FOREIGN -BORN. 
In  the  problem  of    assimilating  the  great  number  of  immi- 
grants in  this  country,  who  are  more  or  less  out  of  touch  with  Amer- 
ican ideals  and  American  ideas,  the  public  library  is  doing  an  im- 
portant work.    'Rightly  directed  the  native  qualities  and  strength 
of  these  peoples  will  bring  a  splendid  contribution  in  the  making 
of  a  virile  citizenship.    7/rongly  shaped  their  course  in  the  life  of 

the  city  may  readily  become  of  sinister  import,     frequently  they  are 

2 

misunderstood  and  they  easily  misunderstand. 

It  is  in  an  endeavor  to  do  away  with  this  mutual  misunder- 
standing that  the  library  finds  an  opportunity  for  specialized  work. 
For  the  native  American  it  has  many  books  on  the  immigrant  question, 
telling  of  the  hardships  and  difficulties  of  those  who  have  co_r:e  to 
a  new  land,  but  this  does  not  call  for  specialized  work  and  it  is 
not  the  7/ork  to  be    discussed  at  this  point.     It  is  the  newly  ar- 
rived foreigner  who,  on  account  of  his  inability  to  read  English,  is 
debarred  from  practically  all  of  the  treasures  of  the  ordinary  lib- 
rary, who  presents  a  real  problem  with  which  the  library  should  and 
does  cope. 

1.  H.  E.  Legler,  "Next  steps."  1.  J.  40:  777,  Nov.  1915. 

2.  H.  E.  Legler,  A.  L.  A.  Bui.  7:79,  July  1913. 
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The  problem  is  one  of  education,  but  it  is  tfoit  most  dif- 
fioult  problem,  the  education  of  adults.  The  school,  the  great  as- 
similator  of  our  foreign  children,  has  accomplished  little  for  the 
adult  foreign-born.  Neither  books,  nor  system,  nor  seats  have  been 
well  adapted  to  their  instruction.  The  public  library,  although  it 
does  not  offer  formal  instruction,  may  do  a  great  service  for  these 
adults  by  bringing  to  them  in  their  own  tongues  a  better  understand- 
ing of  American  customs  and  ideals,  and  thus  assist  In  a  large  way, 
in  the  difficult  task  of  assimilation. 

It  is  in  the  large  cities  that  special  library  work  with 
foreigners  has  reached  its  greatest  extent  and  its  highest  develop- 
ment.   Here  there  is  no  longer  a  question  as  to  whether  foreigners 
shall  be  supplied  with  books  in  their  own  languages  -  the  necessity 
has  been  forced  upon  such  libraries  both  because  of  their  ever  in- 
creasing numbers,  and  by  their  settlement  in  districts  according  to 
their  nationality.     It  is  obviously  impossible  for  a  library  or  a 
brc.nch  library  to  do  effective  work  in  a  district  composed  mostly  of 
Polish  or  Yiddish, many  of  whom    are  unable  to  read  English  at  all  anj. 
few  to  read  it  with  pleasure,  without  Polish  or  Yiddish  books.  Many 
of  the  foreigners  in  this  country  are  too  old  to  become  Americanized 
in  the  linguistic  sense,  but  by  means  of  books  in  their  own  language 
treating  of  --^meriean  history,  customs,  laws  and  ideals  they  may  be- 
come Americans  In  spirit  and  thought,  and  their  children  who  have 
learned  to  read  and  speak  English  in  the  schools  will  grow  up  in  an 
Americanized  atmosphere. 

.■almost  without  exception  librarians  have  found  that  even 
the  most  recent  immigrants  respond  quickly  and  in  unexpectedly 
large  numbers  to  every  attempt  made    in  opening  the  libraries  to 
them.     One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  reports  of  such  libraries  as 
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those  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Providence,  Minneapolis  and 
Seattle  to  see  that  these  libraries  are  awake  to  their  opportuni- 
ties . 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has  a  total  of  109,590  vol- 
ume b  In  twenty-seven  languages  ether  than  English.    During  1$  4 
these  book.6  had  a  circulation  of  649,727  or  an  average  of  about  six 
times  per  volume.^" 

Chicago  witn  1,693,313  residents  of  foreign  birth  or 
parentage  is  working  out  her  problem  partly  by  means  of  a  "foreign 
book  room"  at  the  main  library.    This  contains  approximately  68,000 
volumes  in  seventeen  different  languages,  which  gives  the  foreign- 
born  patron    tne  opportunity  of  personal  examination  of  books  of 
all  classes  in  his  own  language,  without  the  inconvenience  of  search 
ing  them  out  among  the  English  books.     Chicago  has  also  collections 
of  foreign  books  in  its  various  branch  and  deposit  stations.  In 
the  reading  room  of  the  main  library  the  following  periodicals  may 
oe  found:     German,  80;  French  27;  Bohemian,  5;  Italian,  13;  Spanish, 
2;  Norwegian,  5;   Swedish,  8;  Danish,  6;  Dutch,  3;  Hungarian,  2; 

Russian,  5;  Polish,  3;  Lithuanian,  1;  Hebraic,  1.     In  addition  to 

2 

these  are  78  foreign  newspapers. 

The  work  done  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  by  Miss. Mar- 
guerite Reid,  Foreign  Department  Custodian,  is  notable.  Besides 
seeping  her  collection  of  foreign  books  in  constant  circulation  she 
cooperates  with  the  Immigrant  Educational  Bureau  by  giving  lectures 
on  varioufc  subjects  interesting  to  foreigners. 

1.  Nev.  York  Public  Liorary,  Annual  report,  1914,  pp.  42,96. 

2.  Chicago  Public  Liorary,  Annual  report,  1913-14. 
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In  Cleveland  the  service  of  the  public  library  to  foreign 
era  takes  the  following  forme:   (l )  books  are  issued  in  twenty-one 
languages;   (2)  multigraphed  lists  of  books  in  various  languages  are 
issued  in  order  to  let  the  readers  Know  what  oooks  are  availaole; 
(3)  lists  of  foreign  books  are  published  in  the  foreign  papers;  (4) 
articles  in  foreign  magazines  are  indexed  by  subject;   (5)  collec- 
tions of  simple  books  in  English,  including  textbooks,  readers,  ocoke 
in  civics,  and  some  interesting  books  not  too  difficult  for  reading 
and    study  are  put  in  a  separate  alcove;   (6)  English  classes  for 
foreigners  are  allowed  the  use  of  rooms  in  the  branch  libraries; 
(7)  every  year  the  oranch  librarians  vi si t  the  night  schools  in  their 
respective  vicinities,  invite  the  foreigners  to  make  use  of  the 
foreign  collections  in  the  library  and  leave  lists  of  "Aids  to  for- 
eigners learning  English. n 

The  Llinneapolis  public  library  owns  one  of  the  largest  col- 
lections in  Scandinavian  in  the  United  States,  and  added  to  this  are 
books  in  ninteen  other  languages.     This  library  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  active  in  its  work  for  tne  foreigner  and  yet  statistics 
show  here  as  in  other  libraries  that  only  a  beginning  has  been  made. 
For  with  55  per  cent  of  its  population  either  foreign  born  or  of 
foreign  parentage  only  4.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  volumes 
in  the  library  are  in  foreign  languages.     In  connection  with  this 
fact  it  must  of  course  be  remembered  that  the  entire  library  is  at 
the  disposal  of  all  foreigners  who  read  English. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  modern  library  can  and 
does  help  the  foreigner  other  than  putting  books  in  his  own  language 
on  its  shelves.     It  ia  said  that  having  supplied  his  library  with 
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the  foreign  booka  tne  chief  difficulty  of  the  librarian  ia  in  making 
the  timid  foreigner  understand  that  he  i a  welcome.     He  has  never  oeen 
accustomed  to  such  an  agency  organised  for  his  welfare  and  he  is 
sometimes  alow  in  underat anding  that  the  library  may  be  freely  used, 
but  once  this  is  made  clear  he  is  said  to  display  an  amazing  amount 
of  seriousness  and  earnestness  in  his  desire  to  learn  and  to  improve 
himself.     He  also  has  the  reputation  among  librarians  of  being  among 
the  most  loyal  supporters  and  the  most  grateful  borrowers  the  liorary 
has. 

1 

One  library  in  an  Italian  district   began  by  giving  a  series 
of  simple  lectures  to  the  foreign  born  in  their  own  language.  These 
were  held  in  the  public  school,  but  occasionally  one  of  them  was 
adjourned  early  and  became  a  personally  conducted  tour  to  the  public 
library.     They  were  then  entertained  by  Italian  music,  a  talk  was 
given  on  libraries  and  their  privileges,  and  the  librarian  met  per- 
sonally as  many  as  possible,  giving  a  social  and  friendly  air  to  the 
place.    With  this  introduction  to  tne  library  it  was  found  that  they 
continued  to  come,  out  the  work  of  the  library  staff  for  them  had 
only  begun  for  tney  needed  much  immediate  personal  attention. 

In  a  New  York  branch  the  Bohemians  have  taken  a  special 
interest  in  their  library  and  nearly  the  entire  third  floor  of  the 
building  is  devoted  to  them.    A  Bohemian  club  meets  in  the  building 
and  entertainments  are  held  there  with  Bohemian  readings,  addresses 
and  music.     Sometimes  Bohemian  refreshments  are  served  by  girls  in 
national  costume.     Similar  meetings  are  held  for  people  of  other 
nationalitie  s . 

1.     Carr,  J.  F.,  What  the  library  can  do  for  the  foreign  born. 
L .  J.  38:566. 
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A  great  opportunity  for  helping  the  foreigners,  out  one 
which  libraries  are  just  beginning  to  see  and  to  take  advantage  of, 
is  cooperation  with  the  foreign  societies  which  control  tne  differ- 
ent, nationalities  in  the  foreign  communities.     In  some  cased  these 
societies  have  themselves  supplied  books  in  tneir  own  language  to 
the  library.     Tnis  has  been  done  to  some  extent  in  Allegheny,  Penn- 
sylvania, Minneapolis,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  cen- 
ters.   When  it  became  known  in  Passaic,  Ne*  Jersey,  that  the  Library 
would  ouy  books  in  foreign  languages,  different  nationalities  got 
together  and  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  trustees  for  their  own 
books.     When  the  petition  was  granted,  a  committee  from  each  society 
I    assisted  in  the  selection  of  the  books,  and  when  tne  books  arrived 
the  librarian  reports  that  no  advertising  was  necessary,  members  of 
tne  various  societies  flocked  to  the  library. 

The  libraries  in  our  smaller  towns  have  been  peculiarly 
slow  to  see  and  make  use  of  their  opportunities  among  the  foreigners 
Wnat  has  been  done  for  these  people  outside  of  the  large  cities  has 
been  accomplished  mostly  by  State  Library  Commissions  through  trav- 
eling libraries,  wnils  even  this  work  has  been  limited  to  a  few 
states. ^ 


1.     The  committee  of  the  League  of  Library  Commissions  on  books  in 
foreign  languages  for  traveling  and  public  libraries  reported 
in  1915  that  only  eleven  state  commissions  were  sending  out 
traveling  libraries  in  foreign  languages.     Three  others  expect- 
ed to  get  out  some  such  lioraries  soon  and  seven  stated  that 
altho  they  had  no  traveling  libraries,  one  or  more  public  lib- 
raries within  the  borders  of  the  state  had  cooks  in  foreign 
languages  on  their  shelves.    Tnere  are  no  statistics  to  show  the 
nuraber°of  such  libraries  sent  out  by  state  commissions  or  the 
number  of  books  relative  to  the  foreign  population  sent  out,  but 
it  seems  safe  to  say  only  a  small  beginning  has  been  made  in  a 
very  large  field. 
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Massachusetts  ie  probably  the  foremost  atate  in  thia  work. 
The  commieaion  in  that  atate  haa  a  director  in  charge  of  the  work 
with  foreignera.     During  1914  thia  director  aent  83  traveling  lib- 
rariea  in  17  foreign  languagea  and  in  eimple  Engli8h  to  56  towna  in 
the  atate.     He  al80  prepared  19  li8ta  in  9  foreign  languagea  for 
twelve  towns  eApecting  to  purchase  books  for  their  foreign  population. 

In  Oregon  printed  alipa  are  furniahed  by  the  State  Library 
to  every  applicant  for  naturalization  telling  them  that  the  State 
Library  haa  book8  which  will  help  them  to  paae  the  examination8. 

Tne  traveling  library  collection  of  New  York  atate  includee 
3176    foreign  books  representing  nine  languages,  but  the  Director 
aaya  that  thi8  collection  ahould  be  much  larger  and  more  varied  if 
the  demands  made  upon  it  are  to  be  satisfied. 

In  connection  with  work  with  foreigners  it  may  be  well  to 
8peak  of  the  work  for  negroes.    Where  there  are  negroe8  in  northern 
cities  they  are  usually  allowed  equal  privileges  with  the  white 
population,  but  no  special  provision  is  made  for  them  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  they  make  very  little  use  of  the  libraries.     In  the 
South  the  negroes  are  of  course  not  made  welcome  at  the  regular 
libraries  and  few  indeed  are  the  branches  for  the  colored.     The  first 
free  public  library  in  America  exclusively  for  colored  readers  was 
opened  on  September  23,  1S05  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.     To  quote  from 
the  librarian:  "The  work  at  the  first  colored  oranch  library  proved 
so  successful  that  a  second  Carnegie  building  was  erected  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  city,"  and  again,  "Aside  from  circulation  of 
bocks  and  doing  reference  work,  the  librarie8  encourage  and  assist 

in  all  efforts  to  the  advancement  of  our  citizens  to  a  social  oetter- 
ment.     The  people  are  made  to  feel  that  tne  lioraries  belong  to  them 
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and  that  they  may  be  used  for  anything  that  makea  for  the  public 
welfare.     During  a  single  month,  forty  meetings  have  oeen  neld  in 
the  buildings.     Nineteen  clubs  and  reading  circles  meet  regularly 
in  these  two  library  buildings."1    Colored  ©ranches  have  also  oeen 
established  in  Houston,  Evansville,  Memphis,  Cincinnati  and  some 
other  cities,  but  the  large  field  of  work  here  is  undoubtedly  much 
neglected. 

5.  The  library  as  a  social  center. 
The  social  center  has  been  defined  in  the  platform  of  the 
Social  Center  Association  of  America  as  representing  "all  the  peo- 
ple in  all  those  interests  which  are  common  to  all.     It  is  the 
peoples'  forum  and  permanent  headquarters  for  citizenship  and  neigh- 
borly spirit.     In  it  the  people  come  to  know  one  another  and  how  to 
make  their  government  work."     In  other  words  the  social  center 
should  bring  men  and  women,  boys  ana  girls,  of  all  classes,  all 
ages,  all  interests,  together  in  one  neighborhood  group,  where  they 
can  Know  one  another  and  sympathize  with  one  another's  point  of 
view.     The  spirit  of  the  social  center  is  the  spirit  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

If  then  we  gire  to  the  term  "social  center"  tnis  broad 
meaning  what  proper  place  has  tne  library  as  such  a  center?  To 
those  accustomed  only  to  the  old  fashioned  scholarly  libraries, 
where  one  scarcely  dared  to  breathe,  or  even  to  our  university  lib- 
raries, used  largely  for  reference  purposes,  the  library  may  seem 
to  be  going  out  of  its  field  when  it  undertakes  to  become  the  neigh- 
borhood center.     But  we  must  remember  that  the  social  center  is  a 


1.     L.  J.  40:873. 
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public  need.     Tne  library  is  a  public  utility.     It  is  supported  by 
the  public  for  the  public  good.     There  can  be  no  taint  of  charity  in 
the  use  of  its  privileges.     On  this  point  it  seems  worth  while  to 
quote  what  one  branch  librarian  has  to  say  of  the  use  of  their  club 
rocms.     "The  fact  that  our  halls  may  be  had  free  of  charge  is  not 
their  only  attraction,  for  there  are  other  institutions  in  our 
neighborhood  where  free  club  rooms  are  offered.     Tne  greater  numoer 
of  these  organizations,  however,  are  partly  or  wholly  supported  oy 
charity,  and  the  popularity  of  our  ouilding  is  largely  explained  by 
the  natural  aversion  of  self-respecting  men  and  women  to  being  ben- 
eficiaries of  philanthropists.    They  like  the  thought  that  they  have 
a  civic  right  to  the  hall  they  use,  instead  of  feeling  that  they  are 
recipients  of  charity.     Another  greatly  appreciated  feature  of  our 
halls  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  noticeable  censorship  or 
guidance  on  our  part.     Charity  institutions  have  the  word  'pater- 
nalism' written  all  over  them.     Tneir  manager  is  usually  the  leader 
of  the  various  clubs  and  societies  meeting  in  hi3  building;  he  is 
always  in  the  foreground  as  the  central  figure.     Many  of  the  clubs 
are  created  by  him  and  die  out  when  he  withdraws  his  support.  In 
the  library  club  room  this  artificial  condition  does  not  exist.  Our 

clubs  are  the  natural  outcome  of  the  social  life  of  the  neighborhood 

1 

and  all  are  organized  in  response  to  a  definite  need." 

Other  reasons  why  the  library  as  a  plant  may  well  be  used 
as  a  social  center  are  that  it  is  an  existing  institution  and  unlike 
the  school  or  church  it  is  open  the  ysar  around,  all  day  and  in  the 

1.     St.  Louis  Public  Library,  Annual  report,  1913  p.  85. 
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evening.     This,  however,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  activi- 
ties carried  on  in  the  library  building  shall  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  librarian,  in  fact  in  many  cases  it  is  better  that  they  shoul< 
not  be  for  they  are  not  properly  a  part  of  the , work  of  a  librarian 
as  such.    There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  liorariana  to  distinguish 
between  the  work,  of  the  library  as  a  plant  and  of  the  library  proper 
Every  modern  library  building  has  an  assembly  room  and  one 
or  more  club  rooms  which  may  be  used  free  of  charge  by  practically 
any  organization,  recreational,  educational,  political,  athletic, 
debating,  labor,  musical,  religious,  charitable  or  civic.     The  work 
of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Liorary  as  described  oy  Mr.  Bostwick  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  these  rooms  are  used.  He 
says  "Outdoor  organizations  include  the  various  turning  or  gymnastic 
clubs,  and  Boy  and  Girl  scouts;   social  organizations  embrace  dancing 
classes,  welfare  associations,  alumni  graduate  clubs  of  schools  and 
colleges,  and  dramatic  clubs,  the  educational,  which  are  very  numer- 
ous, reading  circles,  literary  clubs  galore,  free  classes  in  chem- 
istry, French,  psychology,  etc.,  and  such  organizations  as  the  Jew- 
ish Culture  club,  Young  Peoples'  Ethical  Society,  a  Parliament 
class,  and  Industrial  and  Business  Woman's  educational  leagues. 
Religious  bodies  and  parish  meetings,  committees  of  Mission  boards 
and  such  organizations  as  the  Theosophical  society;  charitable  or 
civic  activities  include  the  National  Conference  of  Lay  nurseries, 
conference  of  civic  agencies  w*.  C.  T.  U.,  Business  Mens'  Associa- 
tion, Advertising  Mens'  League.     Many  exhibitions  such  as  wild 

flower  shows,  Civic  Leagues,  Municipal  exhibit,  etc.  ,  are  held  in 
1 

these  rooms" 

1.  Bostwick,  The  public  library,  the  public  school  and  the  social 
center  movement.  If.E.A.  1913,  p.  £40-246. 
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In  other  libraries  we  read  of  similar  activities.     It  ie 
not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  lectures  on  various  subjects  to  be 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  liorary.     From  various  places  come 
reports  of  victrola  concerts  given  by  libraries  and  recently  moving 
pictures  have  been  brought  into  the  library. 

6.  Traveling  Libraries. 

Traveling  librarieo  are  small  collections  of  books  sent 
from  one  community  to  another  either  by  the  state,  a  municipal  pub- 
lic library  or  by  private  philanthropy.     They  are  usually  sent  free 
of  cost  except  for  transportation  charges  to  any  association  and  in 
some  cases  to  any  responsible  individual  asking  for  them.     In  general 
the  only  conditions  are  that  the  books  shall  be  freely  circulated, 
ana  that  they  snail  be  returned  to  the  agency  sending  them  out  at  th< 
end  of  a  specified  period.     Exceptions  to  this  are  collections  sent 
to  clubs  or  organizations  that  desire  them  for  study  of  some  special 
subject,  these  are  circulated  only  among  the  members  of  the  group. 

Rural  traveling  libraries,  except  in  the  few  states  that 
have  the  County    Library  system,  are  usually  sent  out  by  the  state 
and  are  managed  oy  the  state  library  commission,  if  there  i3  one; 
by  the  State  Librarian,  as  in  New  York;  or  sometimes  by  a  special 
liorary  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  as  in  Kansas. 

These  libraries  are  sent  into  the  most  remote  sections  of 
a  state,  into  isolated  farm  districts,  mining  and  lumber  camps,  rura 
schools,  ana  even  to  small  towns  without  a  puolic  library.     In  some 
of  these  places  books  are  sadly  needed.     For  example,  the  Wisconsin 
Liorary  Commission  investigated  one  county  containing  150  square 
miles  in  which  no  adult  had  read  a  single  book  during  the  year  be- 
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cause  there  were  no  readable  books  to  be  had,1  while  Mr.  Dudgeon, 
who  for  a  number  of  years  was  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Library  Com- 
mission tells  of  sending  a  library  to  a  community,  where  in  an  area 
six  miles  square  not  a  single  adult  had  read  a  oook  within  a  year, 
four  homes  had  the  Bible,  and  some  homes  had  dime  novels  as  their 

entire  supply  of  reading  matter.     In  one  school  district  where  there 

2 

were  seventeen  families,  only  two  of  them  owned  a  single  book. 

In  an  account  of  "Free  Traveling  Lioraries  in  Wisconsin" 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Hutchins,  secretary  of  the  free  library  commission, 
sums  up  the  merits  of  the  traveling  library  sybtem  in  the  following 
way : 

"1.  It  makes  good  literature  acceptable  in  rural  communities 
and  hamlets. 

2.  It  puts  the  choice  and  control  of  the  reading  matter 
in  the  hands  of  competent  authorities. 

3.  It  is  an  economical  system,  with  no  expense  for  rent, 
fuel,  light  or  librarian' 3  salary. 

4.  It  keeps  up  public  interest  in  the  books  by  the  fre- 
quent migrations  of  traveling  libraries  from  place  to  place. 

5.  The  care  of  such  a  library  and  the  gradual  extension 
of  its  usefulness  form  a  social  bond  in  small  neighborhoods. 

6.  Tne  library  stations  are  new  centers  of  intellectual 

life. 

7.  ihese  stations  are  put  on  the  mailing  lists  of  state 

1.  Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin,  10:65  (April,  1S14) 

2.  Told  by  Mr.  Dudgion  in  an  address  oef^re  the  Illinois  State 
Library  School  in  1S11. 
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agricultural  and  educational  societies  and  alao  registered  with  the 
department  of  agriculture  in  Washington,  with  the  result  that  good 
influences  from  the  outside  world  penetrate  the  smallest  hamlet. 

o.  Tne  system  and  purpose  of  traveling  liorariee  excite 
quick,  and  universal  sympathy. 

"To  sum  up  briefly:  the  traveling  library  givss  an  abundant 
supply  of  wholesome  literature  to  the  people  of  small  communities  at 
a  slight  cost,  and  net  only  excites  their  interest  in  such  literature 
but  confines  their  reading  to  it  until  their  tastes  are  formed.  It 
is  a  free  day  and  night  school  which  does  not  close  on  Saturdays  or 
Sundays  or  for  long  vacations.     It  instructs,  inspires  and  amuses  the 
old  as  well  as  the  young  and  its  curriculum  is  bo  broad  that  it  helps 
the  housewife  in  the  kitchen,  the  husbandman  in  the  field,  the  mech- 
anic in  his  shop,  the  teacher  in  her  school,  the  invalid  in  ner  sick, 
room,  tne  ooy  in  his  play  and  the  citizen  in  his  civic  duties.  It 
leaves  no  room  for  bad  literature  and  keeps  ii  from  circulating  with- 
out resort  to  threats,  by  the  most  natural  and  wholesome  methods." 
And  he  says  further:  "It  is,  after  all,  not  the  few  great  lioraries, 
but  the  thousand  small  ones,  that  may  do  most  for  the  people." 

The  1S12  Yearbook  of  the  League  of  Liorary  Commissions 
reports  twenty  state  commissions  sending  out  traveling  libraries  in 
1912.     New  York  state  has  a  traveling  collection  containing  7*, 321 
volumes  ana  durin3  1S14  collections  of  books  were  sent  out  in  re- 
sponse to  1388  applications.  Kansas  is  now  circulating  over  55,000 
volumes  in  this  way,  while  Wisconsin  has  nearly  1,000  traveling  lib- 
raries, containing  about  50,000  books.     In  these  states  and  in  some 
others  the  work  seems  to  be  on  a  fairly  firm  basis,  but  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  the  rural  population  is  out  meagerly  served. 
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More  than  half  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  live  either  in 
the  country  or  in  towns  of  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  where  the 
traveling  libraries  furnish  practically  all  of  the  liorary  facilitie 
they  have,  and  yet  all  of  the  traveling  libraries  owned  by  Lib- 
rary Commissionsin  the  United  States  contain  lesa  than  350,000  vol- 
umes, a  number  exceeded  by  any  one  of  a  dozen  city  liorary  systems 
that  might  be  named.     It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  are  travel- 
ing library  agencies  other  than  the  state  commissions,  but  these  are 
comparatively  few.     Mr.  Legler  makes  the  statement  that  the  total 

issue  of  all  the  traveling  libraries  in  the  United  States  is  less 

1 

tnan  that  of  any  one  of  twenty  municipal  lioraries. 

Traveling  libraries  are  also  maintained  in  connection  with 
some  city  library  systems  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  books  to  com- 
munities and  homes  and  various  groups  of  people  not  served  by  regu- 
lar branches.     In  outlying  districts  where  the  homes  are  too  scat- 
tered to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  branch  the  liorary  often 
has  a  "liorary  station"  in  a  store,  post-office  or  other  central 
place,  where  a  small  collecxicn  of  bcok3  is  left  for  a  time  and  then 
replaced  as  occasion  demands  by  a  fresh  collection.     In  addition  to  '  M 


such  places  as  Sunoay  schools,  settlements,  factories,  department 
stores,  fire  department  stations,  and  telephone  exchanges  are  sup- 
plied.    By  this  means  the  library  endeavors  to  bring  books  to  peo- 
ple who  for  lack  of  time  or  for  other  reasons  do  net  go  to  the  main 
library;  to  cultivate  the  reading  habit  in  those  who  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  it,  ana  to  make  it  possible  for  working 
people  to  use  their  small  amount  of  leisure  time  in  a  profitable  and 
wholesome  way. 

1.     Legler,  K.  E . ,  A.  L.  A.   Bulletin  7:76. 
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Another  variety  of  the  city  traveling  library  is  the 
"home  library",  which  is  simply  a  small  collection  of  books  placed 
in  a  home  for  a  time  and  then  replaced  by  a  fresh  collection.  These 
originated  as  a  phase  of  neighborhood  work  with  children  and  in 
most  cities  still  retain  the  characteristics  of  such  .vork.     Those  in 
Pittsburgh  may  be  taken  us  typical.    Here  a  collection  of,  say, 
fifteen  books  is  placed  in  a  child's  home  and  about  once  a  week  a 
visitor  from  the  library  meets  a  group  of  ten  or  twelve  children 
from  the  neighborhood  in  the  home.     The  books  are  exchanged  and 
discussed,  the  visitor  reads  aloud  or  tells  stories,  and  in  various 
ways  helps  the  children  to  pass  a  pleasant  ana  profitable  hour. 

7.  Branches  and  other  distributing  agencies. 

Early  in  library  history  it  v.as  found  that  one  central 
building  could  serve  only  a  limited  proportion  of  the  population 
of  a  city.     To  reach  the  remainder  of  the  people  some  method  had 
to  be  devised  of  carrying  the  books  to  them,  and  chief  among  these 
agencies  have  been:   (1)  Branches;  (2)  Deposit  stations;  and  (3) 
Delivery  stations.     "A  branch  is  an  auxiliary  library,  complete 
in  itself,  having  its  own  collection  of  books,  either  occupying  a 
separate  building  or  housed  in  one  or  more  rooms  in  a  school,  park 
or  field  house,  social  settlement,  parish  house,  rented  store,  etc. 
and  administered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  library  system,  i.e. 
by  a  paid  staff."1    The  deposit  station  has  a  small  collection  of 
books,  but  not  a  permanent  one,  the  books  beiri;?:  sent  from  the  cent- 

1.  Definition  accepted  by  .a.  L.  a.  based  on  Miss  Eastman's  "Branch 
libraries  and  other  distributing  agencies". 
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tral  library  and  changed  frequently.     These  are  locatee  in  such 
places  as  stores,  factories,   schools  and  clubs,  and  constitute  the 
city  traveling  libraries,  which  have  been  discussed  under  that  head- 
ing.   A  delivery  station  has  no  books  on  desposlt  but  orders  left 
with  the  custodian  are  filled  from  the  main  liorary. 

In  addition  to  these  three  general  tvnes  of  subsidiary 

1 

agencies  which  are  common  to  almost  every  city,  some  cities  have 
introduced  home  delivery  of  books.     In  St.  Paul,  Llinnesota,  and 
Wilmington,  Delaware,   for  example,  the  public  libraries  have 
arranged  with  the  V;estern  Union  Telegraph  Company  to  deliver  books 
at  a  minimum  rate  of  five  cents  a  volume,  which  is  borne  by  the 
borrower.     Some  other  libraries  have  arranged  for  local  delivery  of 
books  by  parcel  post,  the  borrower  paying  the  postage  by  a  deoosit 
made  in  advance. 

The  most  important  of  these  agencies  tnrough  which  the 
library  is  carrying  out  its  policy  of  taking  the  books  to  the  peopli 
are  the  branches.   A  large  percentage  of  the  total  circulation  of 
libraries  with  good  branch  systems  is  through  the  branches.  For 
example,  in  New  York  during  1914  only  5  1/2  percent    of  the  circu- 
lation of  books  for  home  use  was  from  the  central  building,  1  per- 
cent was  through  the  traveling  libraries  and  the  remainder  from  the 
branches.     In  Minneapolis,  to  mention  only  one  more  example  out  of 
many  that  might  be  namod,  75  percent  of  the  total  circulation  in 
1914  was  through  the  branches.     Such  figures  as  these  show  clearly 
that  the  social  importance  of  the  library  system  in  any  city  depend  I 

1.     The  statistics  of  "Public,  Society  and  School  Libraries"  for 
1913,  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  chow 
that  1,844  libraries  of  d,000  volumes  and  over  have  1,652 

 brancnes .  
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to  a  large  extent  upon  the  development  of  such  a  system. 

furthermore,  the  branch  library,  on  account  of  the  local 
or  neighborhood  character  of  its  work,  has  an  opportunity  to  come 
into  closer  personal  contact  with  its  patrons.     Thus  all  kinds  of 
neighborhood  work  naturally  center  in  the  branch.    Practically  all 
that  has  been  said  in  another  part  of  this  study  on  social  center 
work  might  be  re-said  here  with  regard  to  the  branches.     The  same 
is  true  of  what  has  been  said  concerning  chile ren's  work,  for  it  is 
obviously  impossible  for  the  central  library  to  reach  more  than  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  children  in  a  city.     The  club  women  too 
are  largely  accomodated  by  the  branches,  although  for  extended  in- 
vestigation, they  must  go  to  the  central  building  for  in  general 
the  branches  have  only  a  limited  reference  collection. 

analogous  to  the  branch  library  system  of  the  city  are  the 
township  and  county  systems  which  are  being  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  rural  districts.     The  library  in  the  county  seat  is  usually 
the  center  of  the  system,  while  branches  are  placed  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages,  and  deposit  or  delivery  stations  in  schools, 
churches  or  homes  in  the  purely  rural  districts. 

There  are  now  county  library  laws  in  eighteen  states  and 
in  ten  of  these  eighty -five  county  systems  have  been  established.1 
These  have  been  especially  successful  in  California  where  there  are 
thirty-one  county  systems  and  in  Wyoming  in  which  every  public  lib- 
rary established  is  by  law  a  county  library.     It  is  undoubtedly  true 

1.     See  Dodge,  LI.  S.,  County  library  work  in  the  United  states. 
...  L.     ...  Bulletin,  July  1915,  9:  324-54. 
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that  the  county  sy.  tern  offers  opportunity  for  great  enlargement  of 
library  7/ork,  and  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  exten- 
sion of  this  system  will  go  far  toward  solving  the  rural  library  pro 
blem.     Says  Dr.  x\  P.  Claxton,  United  states  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. "It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  good  that  would  come  from 
having  central  libraries  at  the  count;;  seats  and  branch  libraries 
in  the  smaller  tens  ana  villages,  and  the  schools  serving  as  dis- 
tributing points  in  every  county  in  the  Union.     It  would  add  immense 
ly  to  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  our  systems  of  public  education 


1.     A.  L.  A..  Bulletin,  8:151. 
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III.  THE  LIBBAEY  ASS  TBS  LEISURE  PROBLEM . 

Llodern  industrial  conditions  have  brought  with  them  many 
serious  social  problems  among  which  none  is  more  important  than  that 
which  concerns  the  proper  use  of  leisure  time.     The  marvelous  tech- 
nical and  scientific  advances  of  a  century  have  reduced  the  time 
necessary  for  production  and  have  made  possible  to  the  masses  an 
increased  amount  of  leisure.    But  the  culture  and  the  high  standards 
which  cause  men  to  make  the  best  use  of  such  opportunities  have  not 
always  accompanied  this  added  leisure,  and  it  is  found  that  unless 
leisure  is  wisely  used  it  nay  bring  greater  evils  than  those  which 
result  from  overwork,    ^ork  even  under  the  worst  conditions  may 
have  little  moral  effect  but  leisure  wrongly  used  may  be  both  ment- 
ally harmful  and  morally  degr;    ing.     It  is  the  open  door  to  vice 
as  well  as  to  culture.     This  great  social  problem  must  be  solved 
largely  by  such  indirect  methods  as  education,  the  cultivation  of 
better  social  ideals  and  the  provision  of  public  opportunities  for 
wholesome  recreation.     And  the  potentialities  of  the  library  in 
this  direction  are  one  great  ground  of  its  social  importance. 

Uost  of  those  ..ho  make  use  of  the  public  library  do  so 
outside  of  their  working  hours.    They  may  use  it  for  practical 
purposes,  that  is  to  help  them  in  their  business,  or  to  get  a  bet- 
ter education,  or  they  may  use  it  for  recreation;  but  in  almost 
every  ease  it  is  time  free  from  regular  occupation  which  is  so 
spent.     Time,  which  might  be  wasted  in  mere  idleness,  in  some  use- 
less or  even  harmful  recreation,  can  now  be  profitably  spent  in 
public  libraries. 
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The  previous  discussion  has  Shown  the  methods  by  which 
the  library  furnishes  advantages  of  a  more  practical  nature  which 
may  be  utilized  in  these  leisure  hours.  But  fully  as  important  as 
the  opportunity  of  gaining  education  or  information  is  the  satis- 
faction of  the  demand  for  pure  enjoyment.     In  this  connection  the 
library  as  a  social  center  has  been  discussed,  but  little  has  been 
said  thus  far  concerning  recre  tional  literature .     There  is  of 
course  no  clearly  marked  class  of  recreative  literature,  for  the 
same  books  or  magazines  may  be  read  by  some  for  recreation  and  by 
others  for  education.     In  general,  hov/ever,  fiction  is  considered 
the  recreational  literature.    Libraries  are  sometimes  condemned  for 
the  large  amount  of  fiction  they  circulate  (from  50  to  75  per  cent), 
but  it  would  seem  that  this  need  be  no  cause  for  apology.    For  it 
is  largely  leisure  tire  that  is  spent  in  the  reading  of  library 
books,  time  which  .nay  be  legitimately  used  in  pure  recreation. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  fiction  on  library  shelves  is 
generally  carefully  selected  by  people  of  taste  ana  refinement 
and  embodies  the  qualities  suggested  by  i.Ir.  Thackeray  when  he  said: 

,TIf  books    do  soothe  cheer  and  console;  if  books  do  en- 
lighten, enliven  anc  fortify;  if  they  do  make  sorrow  bearable  to 

or 

us,  or  teach  us  to  forget/to  endure  it;  if  they  do  create  in  us 

harmless  tears  or  happy  laughter,  if  they  do  bring  forth  in  us 

that  peace  and  that  feeling  of  good  will  of  which  Mr.  Dickens  spoke 

and  which  anybody  who  has  read  his  books  must  have  felt  has  come 

from  them,  surely  we  will  not  grudge  these  estimable  blessings  to 

the  noDrest  of  our  friends,  but  will  try  with  all  our  might  to  dis- 

1 

pense  these  cheap  but  precious  benefits  over  all". 

1.     quoted  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Thackeray  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  library  in  Manchester  in  1852. 
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